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PREFACE. 



About ilie time that Englaad first heard, vift Natal, that the 
supposed veritable Pentateuch was a fable, an opposite report 
from the very same quarter was corrent, that the supposed 
fabulous unicorn was a fact. The storj ran thus : 

A naturalist in England was informed bj his friend, a 
merchant in Natal, that he had heard of a native hunter, Baba 
by name, who had seen in the Zulu country, an animal which 
was very like a horse, with only one horn in his foreheads 
Query, whether this was not a real unicom ? Our enthusiastic' 
naturalist, keeping the secret to himself, lost no time in 
embarking for Natal, ^e travelled above 160 miles up 
the country, found the native hunter, showed him « drawing 
of the unicom, as it is emblazoned on the arms of England^ 
and enquired, had he ever seen an animal at all like that ? 
After examining the picture in all directions, Baba replied 
that he thought he had. Gould he point out such an one P 
Yes, he might be able, probably to-morrow morning ; and it 
was agreed that he should have a cow for his reward. We 
may conceive that our zealous traveller could scarcely sleep 
a wink fQl night for thinking how he should immortalize 
himself by establishing this long discredited fact in natural 
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oi tnis tract, though it is but a little one and a 
labour of love, yet has found it to be a labour 
truly, for he is an octogenarian. This confession 
is made by way of apology; because after 
perusing the writings of other aged men, he has 
become fully aware of what are their usual 
defects ; the want of a lucid arrangement, a loose 
style, repetitions, and other slips of memory. 
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INTEODXJCTION. 



Dean Graves, after having published his 
excellent lectures on the last four book of the 
Pentateuch, being importuned by his friends to 
prefix to them a few others on the book of 
Genesis, resisted them on this plea : he said 
that to discuss that book with any moderate 
degree of accuracy would demand more time, 
labour, and research than he cotdd command. 
And no man, he added, had a right to produce 
unweighed conjectures and crude opinions on a 
subject connected with the eternal interest of his 
fellow-creatures. Most true, and the compiler 
of this tract, though it is but a little one and a 
labour of love, yet has found it to be a labour 
truly, for he is an octogenarian. This confession 
is made by way of apology; because after 
perusing the writings of other aged men, he has 
become fully aware of what are their usual 
defects ; the want of a lucid arrangement, a loose 
style, repetitions, and other slips of memory, 

B 
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Nevertheless so many crude opinions and 
stumbling-blocks have been of late cast in the 
way of men*8 eternal interests, that even an 
octogenarian may perhaps be excused if he 
should attempt, however feebly, to move were it 
but one such scandal aside from their path. 
The Bible, which is the citadel of revelation, is 
always safe, true science and criticism being its 
bulwarks ; but men*s souls are not safe so long as 
the pickaxe is heard to be at work, which they 
who are weak in the faith may suspect is 
undermining it. Besides, the vows of our youth 
are still binding to the last, especially the 
ordination vows of a priest in the Church of 
England ; and in all time past, there never was, 
and in all time to come there never can be, a day 
when those vows can be more binding than they 
are in the day now present. Appeals to the laity 
are now it seems the order of the day, and 
therefore the following pages are submitted to 
the consideration of the general reader who may 
desire information on the first and fundamental 
section of all revelation ; information written as 
much as the case will admit of, without partiality 
or controversy. But as the tract is not properly a 
mere compilation, but there is here and there a 
criticism, or an interpretation, which does not 
run precisely in the worn rut, the writer 
therefore must request the gentle reader, on his 
part, to judge of these not so much by bulk as by 
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weight, whatever that may be, but to weigh 
them, as much as the case will admit of, without 
prejudice and preconceived opinions. They occur 
even in the earlier pages, but if true they are 
important, because they facilitate the explanation 
of subsequent and very important difficulties. 

That Moses was the author of the Pentateuch 
has been established over and over again, both by 
internal evidence and external testimony, sacred 
and profane, however the radical sceptic may be 
past conviction ; and for the general reader it may 
suffice, by way of introduction to copy the 
following extract from an excellent work en- 
titled, " The Critical History and Defence of the 
Old Testament Canon," by the late American 
Professor M. Stuart : " The book of Genesis must 
have been matter of immediate revelation, either 
to Moses himself or to others from whom it 
descended to Moses by tradition, either oral or 
written. Now as Luke tells us, that when he 
was preparing to write his gospel, he investigated 
all that he relates even up to the original sources : 
so it may have been, and probably was, with 
Moses. It was for him to judge, as the traditions 
were examined by him, what among them was 
true, and what was false. If we suppose him to 
have been under the Divine influence (as I do 
suppose) then he could have had no difficulty in 
forming his judgment. 

" Moses then has brought together the accounts 
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of former times. I have no hesitation in helieving 
that he has comhined different accounts; and 
occasionally, when the suhject was one of deep 
interest, he extracted from two or more sources 
at the same time. For fifty years all Germany 
has resounded with reports concerning this matter 
which have been greatly diversified. The most 
general theory is that two different writers are 
the main sources of the book ; namely, the Elohist 
that is, the one who uses Elohim to designate 
the Godhead in his narrative ; and the Jehovist 
the other, who employs Jehovah for the same 
purpose. Froh pudor I to form such a sacrilegious 
appellation ! Germany is full of books proclaiming 
the certainty and importance of this discovery. 
But after all no limits can be drawn with certainty 
between these two sources : and evidently there 
are compositions in Genesis which belong to 
neither." 

On this theory the late Dr. McCaul has 
distinctly explained that "there is the same 
difference between Elohim and Jehovah, as 
between man and Peter, the former expressing 
the Genus, the other an individual to whom a 
proper name is attached. Thus there are many 
Elohim, gods falsely so called, there is but one 
Jehovah, the personal, living, and self-revealing 
Being. Hence also there are cases where there is 
a peculiar propriety in using one rather than the 
other, and there are other cases in which one 
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must be used and the other cannot- The 
exclusive use, therefore, of Elohim cannot be 
received as the characteristic mark to distinguish 
the peculiarity of one writer from another." (Aids 
to Paith, p. 195.) 

To return to Professor Stuart. "It matters not 
to us who wrote these pieces or when they were 
written. They have passed through the hands of 
Moses, and are authenticated by him. Nothing, 
moreover, can be more natural than the com- 
position of such a book as Genesis, in order to 
constitute a kind of introduction to the remaining 
four books of the Pentateuch. 

" To sum up my critical creed, respecting 
both the whole Pentateuch, and the book of 
Genesis as a part of it, I believe (says Professor 
Stuart) that the four last books of the Pentateuch 
contain a record, or journal, kept by Moses 
during the period of forty years spent in the 
Arabian waste ; that this journal is a mixed com- 
position of Law and of History, written at periods, 
and under circumstances so diverse, that parts of 
it wear, not unfrequently, the air of a diflferent 
authorship. And finally, I believe that the book 
of Genesis is composed, in a good measure, of 
difierent traditions respecting preceding times, 
either oral or written, all of which passed under the 
revising eye and hand of Moses. The account of 
the creation may have been derived from some 
of the patriarchs — such as Enoch, Noah, or 
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Abraham — whose minds were enlightened in 
regard to this matter ; or it may have come from 
Moses himself, enlightened in the same manner. 
Enough that all is now authentic." 

With this view of the American professor that of 
our English professor of ancient History coincides. 
" The book of Genesis bears marks of being to 
some extent a compilation, Moses probably pos- 
sessed a number of records, some of greater, some 
of less antiquity, of which under divine guidance 
he made use in writing the history of mankind up 
to his own time. It is probable that the book of 
Genesis may have been even mainly composed in 
this way from ancient narratives, registers, and 
biographies; these may have been in part the 
property of the Hebrew race, in part a possession 
common to that race with others. Moses, guided 
by God's Spirit, would choose among such 
documents those which were historically true, 
and which bore on the religious history of the 
human race. He would not be bound slavishly 
to follow, much less to transcribe them, but would 
curtail, expand, adorn and complete them, and 
so make them thoroughly his own, infusing into 
them the religious tone of his own mind, and 
at the same time narrating them in his own 
language. Thus it would seem that Genesis was 
produced.'* (Rawlinson in Aids to Eaith. p. 251.) 

Stuart, again, speaking of "the fiery trial*' 
which the Pentateuch has passed through from 
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the era introduced by Semler down to the 
time of Ewald and Lengkerke, of whom the 
latter attributed the book of Genesis to three, and 
the former to six different writers. "How comes 
it to pass," (says he with some resentment,) 
**that these two critics, each being so sure that he 
saw everything so clearly yet differed so widely 
from each other ? And why should I be called 
upon to believe in the discretion and discrimi- 
nating power of an Ewald or a Lengkerke 
exercised, as they have plainly been in separating 
what God and Moses and the Saviour of the 
world have joined together." 

Why indeed? Especially seeing that if there 
ever were two intrepretations more ludicriously 
absurd than all others, this very Lengkerke 
has perpetrated one of them. He it seems has 
discovered that the forty-fifth Psalm was com- 
posed as an Epithalamium on the marriage of 
King Ahab with Jezebel! that very King Ahab who 
" sold himself to work wickedness in the sight of 
the Lord, and whom Jezebel his wife stirred upT' 
Perhaps there is only one other such extravagance 
on record. A Roman Catholic interpreter once 
discovered that Martin Luther was decidedly 
foreshadowed by the tail of the black horse in 
the Apocalypse 1 The name of this Apocalyptic 
interpreter has escaped me, but he must surely 
have been some Erenchman, gay and frolicksome 
as the foal of an ass, while the German to all 
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appearance was sedate, and graver than the fears 
grandsire. 

The great, novel, and awful characteristic of 
the present age is, that for more than fifty years 
in Germany, though scarcely for more than five 
in England, open-mouthed infidelty has issued 
from officiating ministers in the church itself. 
Broken vows, and offices desecrated, are pheno- 
mena which shock the puhlic conscience. They 
by whom the ofBence has come, are of all men 
the least conscious, if we may judge from their 
language, that perad venture their intellect may be 
at fault. Yet it is but too plain that for all their 
learning, or science, they have hitherto failed to 
grasp the one great principle of Christianity ' 
namely, the relation (not only the intimate, but 
for a fallen race the necessary relation) which 
exists between the two great commandments 
which are the standard of moral duty, and all the 
deep things of God, all his mysteries and all his 
miracles. They falsely conceive that between 
these two, (the commandments and the mysteries,) 
there is and ought to be a great gulf fixed, and 
that they have no connexion whatever. 

The old infidel school stood proudly on their 
own self sufficiency, and their argument in a 
syllogistic form would have stood thus : 

The whole duty of man must be a reasonable 
service. 
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The two great commandments comprise his 
whole duty. 

Therefore it is reasonable to say, Hang all the 
Law and the Prophets. 

A sorry jest, and worse logic. Their fallacy lay 
in assuming that the whole duty of man is as easy 
as it is obvious, and that the law and the prophets 
conduced nothing to the fulfilment of it. The 
law indeed made nothing perfect, but it was 
the great medium of preparing for that which 
did ; the grace and truth which came by Jesus 
Christ. Our modem sceptical critic is more 
bewildered than boastful. He has been overtaken, 
as it were, by a mist from the German Ocean, and 
for the present has lost his way, but it is to be 
hoped only for the present. 

But how pregnant with meaning are the literal 
words of our Lord, "On these two command- 
ments hang the whole law and the prophets," 
(Matt. xxii. 40.) Their true meaning may be thus 
explained : these two great commandments are 
the supreme will of the Infinite God, and therefore 
are of infinite obligation; so much so, that the 
whole law of Moses, not only all its subordinate 
precepts but also whatever promises are given, or 
foreshadowed in it, hang all suspended on these, 
as their final cause, or principal design and end. 
The same is true of whatever precepts or promises 
have been enjoined or foretold by all the prophets 
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since the world begun. They have no other end 
in view. 

In fact the fulfilment of the law and the 
prophets by Jesus Christ our Lord, is the only all- 
sufficient motive to win the heart of fallen man, 
** We love God because he first loved us," not 
merely as our Creator and preserver but because 
He "so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish but have everlasting life/' 
Without tho grace conveyed by this all precious 
gift, it would be as impossible for our fallen race 
to keep two such great and comprehensive com- 
mandments in any sense, as it was impossible for 
Pharaoh's slaves to bring in the rigid tale of 
bricks, when there was no straw given them. 
Even with that grace, how far they are kept in 
any reasonable sense, every man must judge by 
his own experience. 



SECTION I. 

THE CREATION OF THE UNIVERSE. 

It is a fact that before Geology became a science, 

• 

all the world interpreted the first chapter of 
Genesis as a record of the creation of the universe 
in the space of six natural days. It is equally 
true, however, that in later times it has been held 
that the language of the chapter does not ne- 
cessarily demand such an interpretation, and 
that this is asserted and maintained by great 
numbers of men, both learned and scientific, up 
to the present day. Now the general reader is a 
competent judge of this question, because it 
turns upon a third fact, which is not disputed 
but confessed by all parties, namely, that the 
Hebrew language has no single term to express 
the idea of an universe except the phrase, 
"heaven and earth.'* Let alone all inferences 
on either side for the present, and let us proceed 
on this foundation : "In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.*' 

In the beginning, or rather (for there is no 
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definite article) of old, in eternity : the term is 
indefinite, and it is neither affirmed that the 
universe was created all at once, nor denied that 
it was a work of ages ; only it is affirmed in this 
first sentence that the whole universe, the sidereal 
heavens and the globe of earth were created by 
God. The second sentence affirms that 
this globe of earth, being already created, was 
without form and void; but it does not say 
' when, whether immediately after it had become 
a globe, or how long after: it may therefore 
signify long after. But if it may signify long 
after, then the sidereal heavens and globe of the 
earth first mentioned (verse 1) may be distin.- 
guished from the firmament which was called 
heaven, and the dry land which was called earth, 
on the second and third day afterwards (ver. 8, 10) . 
These may be as distinct as a whole, and part of 
a whole. It follows, therefore, that the first 
chapter of Genesis, may be distinguished as 
speaking of two creations ; the first verse of the 
whole universe, in an indefinite space of time; 
and the following of a firmament, or atmosphere 
above, and of a dry land on the surface of our 
globe, in the space of six natural days. More- 
over, of this last creation we may, and indeed 
must, understand the fourth commandment of 
the decalogue, Exod. xx. 11. In short the first 
sentence in the Bible may stand alone by itself, 
and millions of ages, and of geological changes 
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and creations may have intervened between the 
creation of the universe therein stated, and that 
state of the earth which is described in the second 
sentence as '* without form and void, covered 
with darkness and the deep." 

The foregoing interpretation is perfectly con- 
sistent with the general arangement of the whole 
Pentateuch, which divides itself into two unequal 
portions, the book of Genesis being an introduc- 
tion to the body of the work in the last four 
books. The book of Genesis also divides itself 
into two parts, the first eleven chapters being 
introductory to the history of Abraham and his 
descendents, down to the death of Joseph. So 
also the first two verses of Genesis are intro- 
ductory to the more detailed record of the six 
days* work of creation upon earth. So orderly is 
the structure of the Pentateuch; the last four 
Books which contain the history of the Israelites 
from their Exodus out of Egypt to the death of 
Moses on the borders of Canaan, being also a 
grand introduction to the history of redemption 
carried on by the prophets, and the apostles of 
the great Redeemer himself. 

Two observations may be subjoined. And first 
as to the creation of the universe : the Hebrew 
word, BARA, created^ does not necessarily signify 
creation out of nothing, but it is the strongest 
term which exists in the Hebrew language to 
convey that idea. And in that sense it is used 
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in this chapter, verse 21 : " And God created 
great whales/' (sea monsters,) the term heing 
here applied to them as specimens of animal life, 
a new suhstance, not hitherto named in the 
narrative. Again, at verse 27, "God created 
man in his own image and likeness;" another 
new substance distinct from mere animal life. 
And this is confirmed by the inspired scripture, 
Heb. xi. 3, "By faith we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the word of God, so that 
things seen were not made from things which 
do appear." This plainly means that the worlds 
which we now behold, were not made from pre- 
existing and visible materials. This is, of course, 
a subject of pure revelation. The heathen philo- 
sophers probably never entertained the idea — 
certainly none ever taught it, and some taught 
the contrary, that matter itself was eternal. No 
wonder; for science can only investigate the 
changes of things, not their origin. On the 
other hand, no man of science can disprove this 
origin, nor modestly deny it, until at least he can 
by force of reason prove that there has never 
been a revelation from God to man ; and certainly 
we may with modesty deny that this has ever 
yet been proved. 

Our second observation relates to the six day's 
work of creation. As the very idea of God 
implies, that all things, not contradictory, are 
possible with Him, it is a necessary inference, 
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that either, alternative was at his option, 
either to create the whole universe all at once, 
or to create a part of it, in six periods of 
time, whether longer or shorter. As now the 
whole existing universe, upheld solely hy its 
Almighty Creator, would at his sole pleasure 
sink to nothing in a moment ; so in that case He 
would only have to will it, and the realms of 
space would again be lit up with myriads more 
of glorious systems, and all peopled with more 
innumerable hosts than ever, and this too in a 
moment, — as once our Lord changed water' into 
wine, and as once again He will call into life 
the general resurrection of the dead, " in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump." 

Finally, the existence of God is asumed by 
Moses in this chapter, and surely with the utmost 
reason. Surely also Pascal wished well to all 
men and reasoned well when he thus argued: 
" Either God is, or He is not. Now no atheist 
ever yet has proved, or can prove by force of 
reason, either certainly or probably, that there is 
no God. If he err then in denying the God who 
made him, he may become miserable for ever ; 
whereas he that believes in God hazards nothing, 
(for what is this life ?) and gains everything, both 
in this, and also in the life to come." 



SECTION II. 



THE TRANSITIONAL STATE OF THE GLOBE. 



In one of his published letters, Alexander Von 
Humboldt makes a remark, of which he seems to 
have been fond : that " all positive religions con- 
sist of three distinct parts, a treatise of morals, 
everywhere the same and very pure, (?) a geolo- 
gical dream, and a myth or little historical ro- 
mance.*' Leaving the historical romance for the 
present, it may be remarked in passing, that the 
^> geological dream of the nineteeth century itself, 

has not yet been fully interpreted ; Sir C. Lyell, 
in his recent work on the Antiquity of Man, is 
a willing witness to the still imperfect and frag- 
mentary character of the geological annals. How 
indeed should it be otherwise, when almost three- 
fourths of the globe are covered with water, and 
when so much even of the dry land is inacces- 
sible under mountain ranges, and when the 
science itself is yet so young. Let us first con- 
sider the ancient cosmogonies. 
The traditions recorded by ancient writers 
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(almost all of whom, however, are modem, 
compared with Moses) seem to have made no dis- 
tinction between the original creation of the 
whole universe, and the six days* work of creation 
upon earth. Just as the interpreters of Genesis 
until of late years, they confounded together 
these two distinct creations. So great is the 
inferiority of an oral tradition to a written 
document, the interpretation of which we are 
enabled to correct. Allowing for this error, the 
ancient cosmogonists have much in common 
with Moses. Thus the Chaldean tradition was 
(as reported by Berosus in the time of Alexander) 
that the world, when first created, was in 
darkness, and consisted of a fluid inhabited by 
monsters of the strangest forms. Had they 
stumbled upon any fossil monsters ? The 
Phenician tradition reported by Sanchoniathon 
(about two centuries after the exodus) spoke of 
a chaos covered with thick darkness, and of an 
uncreated Spirit, or breath of Love. The 
Egyptian tradition (reported by Diodorus, so late 
as the reign of Augustus) seems to have been 
more detailed, but more confused. It held that 
the universe had its beginning out of a confused 
chaos, but that it originated from a blind cause, 
matter and motion; nevertheless, out of that 
muddy abyss, after a separation between sea and 
land, birds, fishes, reptiles, perfect animals 

of every kind, had their spontaneous birth from 

c 
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some foetus within a film, engendered by the 
heat of the sun upon the muddy surface of the 
earth; just as they believed that in their own 
day mice sprang up out of the slime of the Nile. 
Withal, they represented their god Kneph 
with an egg coming out of his mouth, as if to 
intimate that the world was produced by the 
word of God. The Chaldean, Indian, Persian 
and Etruscan, traditions recognized six periods, 
or times of creation. And lastly, the Greek 
philosophers, Thales and Anaxagoras, taught 
that water was the beginning of all things, but 
that God was that mind which formed them out 
of the water. 

Now to assume, as some have done, that Moses 
finding these traditions afloat, arranged them 
into an orderly work of six days, for the express 
purpose of making it a basis for the institution 
of a perpetually recurring sabbath, is an assump- 
tion so gratuitous, that it may be as easily 
denied as* asserted; especially since we have 
at least as reasonable an assumption to propose 
instead. Nay, we have more than an assumption, 
for we know from the highest authority, that the 
Sabbath was made for man. Now if this was the 
basis and reason of that institution (namely, this 
six days' work of the Creator, succeeded by a pause) 
this creation would naturally be revealed to Adam, 
who was commanded to observe that Sabbath. 
The tradition of this creation, consisting of 
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but few particulars, would descend from Adam 
to his children, and from them to their posterity. 
Oral tradition, however, being easily corrupted in 
process of time, why should not Moses, the servant 
of God, have been commissioned and qualified 
by Him to collate and relate the truth correctly, 
in order and detail (still a short detail) either 
from oral tradition, or more probably from written 
documents, or even from both ? This would be a 
-plain and rational account of the matter, much 
more probable than the forementioned sceptical 
assumption. But our plresent subject is confined 
to the transitional state of our globe on the eve of 
the six days' creation. 

It is the characteristic style of sacred history, 
that occasionally an event is annexed to a 
previous statement, though it is not immediately, 
but remotely consecutive to it. The following 
examples may be examined : Dan, v. 30, 31 ; 
ix. 25, 26 ; Matt. xix. 1, 2 ; Mark xvi. 19, 20 ; 
Luke ii. 39. The second verse of Genesis i. is 
another example : " And the earth was (or 
according to Dathe had become) desolation and 
emptiness, and darkness was on the face of the 
deep, and the Spirit of Elohim hovered over, or 
brooded on the face of the waters." The terms 
used, appear to imply that the globe had been 
laid desolate, as if by a judgment of Grod, and 
the appearance of it to a human eye to 
have been like that of the prophet's vision. 
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Isa. xxxiv. 11 ; xxiv. 10; Jer. iv. 23. The Spirit 
of God invariably signifies, not a wind from God, 
or a great wind, but God himself, the Holy Spirit, 
(S. Glass) brooding as it were with the agitation 
of affection, like a bird over an egg in its nest. 
It was the eve of a new creation, when out of 
that darkness and desolation,, light, order, and 
organization, were to be evoked. Is this record at 
variance with that of Geology ? By no means. 
According to M. D'Orbigny, a recent and most 
accomplished geologist, and of the widest 
research, who has given the latest results of his 
science, there have been since the original 
creation of our globe, twenty nine eras of 
successive changes in the crust of the earth, so 
far as it has yet been penetrated. These changes 
were sometimes preceded and accompanied by 
great commotions and inundations. In the last 
tertiary period, which immediately preceded our 
human period, a volcanic convulsion which gave 
birth to the Alps and Andes, must have 
wrapped the globe in an ocean of water and 
steam, destroyed the entire ^or^^ and fatma then 
existing, and buried it for an indefinite period in 
impenetrable darkness. 

In short, the book of Genesis neither affirms 
nor denies the geological changes and eras, nor 
their pre-adamate creations, whether brutal or 
human. How grand is this silence on subjects 
irrelevant! For Moses was not inspired to 
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compile a treatise on celestial forms, or terrestial 
forces, but to begin the history of a moral cosmos, 
the redemption of our present race of men 
(fallen men yet responsible) from a state of sin, 
sorrow, and death, to a state of love, joy, and 
immortality. And how consistent is the whole 
history of redemption, from beginning to end ! 
For the baptismal formula embraces the whole 
covenant of grace, by faith in a triune God. 
And one cannot but notice what looks so like the 
germ of this history in the strange language of 
this its first page: "In the begining Elohim 
created the heavens and the earth." And this 
name Elohim, a plural God-head, is subsequently 
repeated by other ancient writers of the Old 
Testament, connected sometimes, as here, with a 
singular, and sometimes with a plural verb. 
(2 Sam. vii. 23; 2 Chron. xvii. 21; Isa. Ixiii. 
10.) And further, " Let us make man in our 
image.'* And again, "The man is become 
as one of us." And lastly, " the Spirit of God 
moving on the face of the waters." 



SECTION III. 

THE SIX days' work OF CREATION. 

The defiiiitioii of the word " day/' in the fifth 
verse of this chapter, ("and God called the 
light day, and the darkness he called night,*') 
obviously demands that the word " day " should 
be understood in the same sense as we understand 
it in common parlance. With few exceptions of 
oratorical or poetical diction, the literal meaning 
of the term is the constant usage of Scripture, 
and has been always so understood in this 
chapter, till within the last fifty years. It was 
not Moses but Hugh Miller who had a geological 
dream. In fact the two records, the Mosaic 
and the geological, admit of no sort of com- 
parison, neither as to the creatures produced, 
nor the times of their production; for the 
geological record of the history of the earth 
dates from its very beginning, but the Mosaic 
record of the six days' work of creation dates 
only from that last convulsion or change in the 
crust of the earth which immediately preceded 
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the creation of our present race of men. If, 
therefore, (for this has been objected,) the 
geological record states that marine animals 
made their appearance long before land plants ; 
whereas the Mosaic record, on the contrary, 
reverses this order, stating that land plants were 
created on the third day, but marine animals 
not till the fifth; there is no contradiction, for 
they are records of two distinct creations. 

We may leave to chronologists the date of 
the six days* work of creation. According to 
Archbishop Usher's system, it is dated B.C. 4004, 
and Mr. Greswell has calculated, by the natural 
measures of time, by the primitive civil calendars 
and by ancient tradition, that the present ex- 
isting course of nature may be traced back from 
the present day to its actual beginning, in the 
year B.C. 4004 at the vernal equinox, in the 
month of April, and the 25th day of the month 
at midnight.. This is sufficiently particular, if 
it be as exact, of which, perhaps, the general 
reader may be no more a judge than the present 
writer, who must be content to add a note, which 
he finds referring to La Place (Mec. Cel. iii. 
113) who ascertained by calculation of the apsides 
of the earth, that the major axis of the orbit 
coincided with the line of the equinoxes in the 
same year, B.C. 4004. 

It will be more to the purpose of this tract to 
add here a few notes in defence of the literal 
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interpretation of days, in this work of creation. 
On the first and second days, no new substances 
were created; but at the divine fiat, certain 
changes by cooling and rarifying a seething and 
steaming ocean which covered the globe, admitted 
the light of the sun already created, (chap. i. 1,) 
enough to show that the earth was rotating on 
its axis. Evening was and morning was one 
day. That is, the already existing darkness^ 
together with a temporary twilight until darkness 
returned, was to be reckoned as one day, — " the 
first day," and so on. 

On the third day, by depressing part of the 
crust of the earth, and thereby draining oflF part 
of the waters into *the deep which coucheth 
beneath,' a portion of dry land would be made 
to appear. But it is not to be hastily inferred 
that such portion would be commensurate, much 
less identical with our present extent of conti- 
nents and islands ; that might or might not be 
the case. All that can be certainly inferred is, 
that this portion of dry land was identical with 
that which was subsequently drowned by Noah's 
flood; and it is probable, as we shall observe 
hereafter, that the area of dry land was after that 
flood more extended than before. However, what- 
ever portion of dry land now appeared on the 
third day was clothed with vegetation, grass, 
herb, and fruit-bearing trees, evidently for the 
maintenance of Adam and the animals created 
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on the fifth and sixth days. But what com- 
parison can be instituted between such a vegeta- 
tion and the pre-adamite flora of the Paloeozoic 
strata, which exhibit scarcely a fruit-bearing tree, 
but only that superabundant growth of gigantic 
firs and fern trees, which formed the deposit of 
our coal stores. 

On the fourth day, just as on the first and 
second, simply by atmospheric changes, the 
heavenly bodies, sun, moon, and stars, already 
created (Gen. i. 1.) might now be made to appear 
with visibly defined discs, to light up the earth 
by day and night. Let there be luminaries, and 
let them do their office. The language of Moses 
by no means denies that this was their ancient 
office, even before the first animals with eyes had 
made their appearance. The catastrophe which 
had last desolated the earth had also darkened it. 
All the bright lights of heaven had disappeared. 
They were now called to re-appear. Then the 
moon and the stars would rise on the evening 
and the sun on the morning of this fourth day. 

On the fifth day, the fish of the sea, great 
whales (great fishes) and the fowl of the air 
were created ; and such terms sufficiently describe 
in general the inhabitants of our present waters ; 
but they scarcely indicate such enormous fossil 
monsters as those of the secondary strata, sea 
monsters, winged monsters, and reptile monsters, 
most anomalous. 
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On the sixth and last day were created beaat 
and cattle, and creeping thing ; but it should be 
observed that the original term for beast in this 
passage by no means necessarily signifies beasts 
of prey, but merely beasts ferod naturce^ such as 
the hare and antelope, as distinguished from 
tamer cattle. Still less does it describe those 
gigantic animals of the tertiary strata. Mega- 
therium, Deinotherium, Mastodon, and Mammoth. 
And the man, created on the same day, was not 
the geologist's pre-adamite man, (whose existence 
is neither aflSirmed nor denied by Moses,) but 
Adam himself, the progenitor of our present 
race. ^^ And God said, let us make man (Adam 
without the article, i. e., the human race) in 
our image. And God created the man, 
(Adam, with the article, the language is definite, 
the pronoim is singular) and therefore the man 
is taken here for the individual Adam himself — 
the male. " Male and female created he them," 
is added in a parenthesis ; it did not suit the plan 
of this chapter to enter into detail ; that is given 
in the second chapter, first the creation of Adam, 
and afterwards of Eve. But it is implied that 
the whole human race descended from this one 
couple. 

Moses has recorded either a precise history of 
this momentous period, or a retrospective vision 
of it. If, according to Hugh Miller's theory, 
Moses had seen in vision all the enormous flora 
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and fo/uma of the geological record, it must be 
confessed, that he has very ill described them ; 
but either way, the two records are perfectly 
distinct. The Mosaic record gives six periods of 
creation, a creative week ; the geological record, 
according to D'Orbigny, gives thirty periods 
of creation, a creative month. The duration of the 
geological era is absolutely indefinite, the duration 
of the Mosaic periods is precisely six natural 
days, six times repeated with ordinal numbers. 
According to the fourth commandment, this crea- 
tive week concluded by a pause, was made the 
basis, reason, and example of that solemn in- 
stitution. 

Miller stands in direct contrast to the sceptic. 
Miller was a firm believer, and a geologist, but 
his geology seems to have been at fault. He 
gave as the final result of his researches, that 
there was no gap or break between the Tertiary 
and Human periods, for as he believed eight 
species of animals, and two kinds of shells were 
common to. both eras. Therefore he rejected the 
obvious and natural meaning of the Mosaic days, 
which he had originally, and for long accepted, 
with this broad assertion : " for many ages, ere 
man was ushered into being, not ' a few of his 
humble contemporaries of the fields and woods 
enjoyed life in their present haunts, and for 
thousands of years anterior, even to their 
appearance many of the existing moUusks 
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lived in our seas.*' And what then ? The latest 
and ripest conclusions of geology, according to 
the testimony of D'Orhigny, a geologist of far 
wider research, is this: that there have been 
twenty-nine successive geological eras, in each of 
which, the genera of the animal kingdom, which 
had been already created, either survived, or 
were frequently revived, in the succeeding 
periods, so that they were partly the same as in 
the preceding period, and partly different. But 
that the species (except one or two per cent in a 
few cases) were all distinct, and implied a new 
creation. Further, that even in respect of genera, 
the contrast between the Tertiary and Human 
periods, was the widest of all, but the species in 
the latter were entirely new, for the entire flora 
and fatma of the last Tertiary period were 
destroyed. Such was his induction from 1800 
genera, and 6042 species in these two periods 
alone." And to conclude : " I am certain," said 
Professor Sedgwick, "that the argument for 
greatly extending the periods of time, implied by 
the six days' of creation has been unsuccessful. 
The impossibility of the task was, however, (as 
I know by my own experience) a lesson hard to 
learn, but it is not likely again to be adopted by 
any good geologist." 

The sceptic, on the other hand, adopts and 
maintains the true interpretation of the Mosaic 
record, of six natural days; but falling into 
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the error of eonfoiindiiig that record, with the 
geological record of the history of the earth 
from its heginning, he endeavours by this latter, 
to confute the former. He depreciates the 
Pentateuch under the mask of science, but 
geology at least is not the science which can 
support him, for its record ends just where that 
of Moses begins. 

The truth seems to be that the sceptic, seeing 
the universe to be immense, is too apt to consider 
man and his world together, to be little more 
than a busy ant hill. But consider man as what 
he is ; a free, rational, immortal, and responsible 
being ; responsible to his God ; consider God him- 
self also as what He is, free and not a. fate, and 
that He is a Father who loves his children, even 
though fallen, and where then is the improbability, 
that He should sometimes adopt an extraordinary 
course of action for a great moral purpose ? For 
instance, the longer process of creation by ages, 
having already exhibited the wonderful resources 
of his infinite mind, in producing and preserving 
the universe, was it unbecoming his wisdom 
to adopt for once a shorter process of creation 
for some such moral purpose ? If you ask, for 
what adequate purpose? I answer, that for 
man to hold communion with his God is life 
eternal, and for that end, the Sabbath is an in- 
stitution of infinite importance to man. The 
Sabbath was made for man, because man himself 
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fruit-bearing trees, chap. i. 12. Here it is ex- 
plained that they were not the spontaneous 
growth of the earth, but all created directly by 
God. In the desolate and empty earth no seed 
had been left to sprout and grow ; no pre-adamite 
jnsm. had been spared to sow it. The seed of 
vegetable life was the hand of the living God. 
This new creation, rooted in a soil, saturated 
with moisture, was fed by its mists. 

It had been already stated that man (the race) 
both male and female, were created in the image 
and likeness of God. Here in the supplement, 
ver. 7, the term image may possibly be ex- 
plained by the outward frame made of the dust, 
and the term likeness by the living soul breathed 
into man; so at least some, both ancients and 
modems, have thought, that the human frame 
might be called the image of God, with reference 
to that human form^ apparently assumed by the 
God-head in his first conversation with Adam, 
and in his condemnation of Satan ; with reference 
also to the human fleshy in which it was eternally 
purposed that the fulness of the God-head should 
one day be manifested. But this interpretation 
seems to be too curious, for the term, " image of 
God," is so frequently used in the New Testa- 
ment, of the living soul of man, that the safer 
interpretation is to understand the two terms 
combiaed as signifying that man with his erect 
stature and living soul, was originally a perfect 
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representative of his great Creator; of his in- 
telligence and purity, of his dominion and 
immortality. 

2. The Garden op Eden, Gen. ii. 8, 17. 

The 8th verse may be thus translated : " The 
Iiord God had planted a garden before (or 
eastward in Eden)." The Hebrew term, Mak- 
kedem^ may signify time, as well as place : and 
Eden merely signifies any pleasant district, but 
defines none. — Patrick. 

The 9th verse is thus critically punctuated and 
translated by Kennicott: "And out of the 
ground the Lord God had caused to grow every 
tree that was pleasant to the sight, and good 
for food, and a tree of life — and in the midst of 
the garden the tree of the kuowledge of good 
and evil.*' All the other trees of the garden 
were good for food, and therefore were trees 
of life ; that is, good to preserve life. The one 
tree in the midst of the garden might be called 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, from 
the event that it proved not good to preserve 
life; but it might also, and perhaps rather, 
signify the tree which was the test of good and 
evil."^ — Kennicott. 

The 10th verse: "And a river went out of 
Eden to water the garden/' This river is dis- 
tinctly referred to in two prophecies, Ezek. xlvii. 

D 
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7 ; Rev. ii. 7 ; xxii. 2, which can imply no less 
than that this primitiYe garden of Eden was the 
type of a Paradise to be regained, of other trees 
of life, and of another river of life. " Known 
unto God are all his works from the beginning." 
But here we stop and reserve the intervening 
verses, 10 — 16, for our last paragraph. 

Verses 16, 17, restrain the previous large 
prerogative (chap. i. 29,) to purvey all food; 
but an exception is no revocation of the original 
grant. And this restraint was as paternal as 
it was peremptory, for this one tree in the midst 
of the garden was not good to preserve Ufe, but 
destructive of it. Of course, the penalty con- 
sequent upon disobedience to the command, 
namely, disease and death, would be explained ; 
and whatever was said to Adam, whose life was 
as yet solitary, would be made known by Him 
to the woman who was, and was to be one 
with him. 

3, The Obbation op Eve, Ohap. ii. 18 — 25. 

Eve was, as yet, only part and parcel of the 
body of Adam, who being first created, was 
placed in the garden of Eden with the irrational 
creatures, which had been created before him, 
out of the same ground, (Gen. i. 20 ; ii. 19.) 

Language was the gift of God, and it seems to 
have been as natural in Adam to speak, as with 
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the birds to sijig. So far was he from being an 
accidental modification of the monkey, or a 
development from his remoter ancestor, the 
mollusk, that he is able to comprehend the 
nature of the inferior animals. Some of them 
had affections, ardent and faithful, which 
made them in some degree companionable ; but 
they had neither human language nor human 
reason; not one was capable of conceiving an 
idea of their Maker, or any sense of right and 
wrong. How insuflSlcient for his own happiness 
mere dominion over them must prove, if that 
was all ! 

Now, therefore, woman was created. The hu- 
man frame was moulded out of the dust for 
Adam ; yet it was a mechanism so fearfully and 
wonderfully made, that few, in comparison, come 
to understand the structure and management of 
it, till they arive at a late stage of life. But Eve 
was fashioned out of the very bone of Adam ; 
and the Hel^rew term (see the margin) used to 
express the workmanship, signifies that she was 
builded. Curiously enough, the same expression 
has been applied by Armstrong to the manufac- 
ture of his mighty wrought-iron instrument of 
death ; but if effects are to be calculated, it is a 
fact far more ancient than tja^e age of Helen and 
the war of Troy, that the power even of that iron 
arm of modem war, is as nothing compared with 
the electric force of beauty in woman. Such are 
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the handiworks of our Almighty Maker and 
Builder. 

The sceptic irreverently objects that according 
to this passage, woman was made by a kind of 
after-thought. Just the reverse ; for if ever type 
or prophecy (they are the same in kind) was a 
proof of the profoundest fore-thought we have 
such a proof here. Adam was cast into a deep 
sleep that Eve might be taken out of his riven 
side, for the express purpose of becoming his 
conjugal companion and the mother of aU living ; 
if we say that so Christ was cast into the sleep 
of death, that his riven side might yield a 
marriage sacrament and a fruitful spouse, the 
sceptic would only mock at our fancies, but his 
scorn be to himself. Of this type we have proof 
enough and to spare for all such as own that 
there is any such thing as scripture proof at all. 
Our Lord himself recognizes this passage as the 
word of God by Moses, and grounds on it his 
own doctrine of no divorce, (compare Gen, ii. 
23, 24, with Matt, xix. 5, 6,) because man and 
wife are, from the beginning, one flesh. The 
Apostle Paul, Eph. v. 28 — 32, calls the conjugal 
relation of Adam and Eve a great mystery con- 
cerning Christ and his church ; in other words, 
it was a type, or prophetic representation, of that 
intimate union and tender affection of our blessed 
Lord, for all those true hearts which He has wooed 
and won ; a love wliich no other relationship 
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in life except the conjugal union could have fore- 
shadowed, and that but imperfectly. This type 
so fulfilled and so recorded for the first time in 
this chapter of Genesis, is an internal evidence 
of its own divine authority. 

Finally, it was now probably that the Divine 
blessing and promise of increase before mentioned 
(i. 28,) was either first pronounced or repeated. 
This marriage and blessing implies the doctrine 
which St. Paul preached to the philosophers at 
Athens, "that God has made of one blood all 
nations," and which, in spite of all captious 
objectors and real dijficulties, has commended 
itself to such modern philosophers as Kumen- 
bach, Cuvier, and Pritchard. This doctrine is 
but too sadly confirmed by our own experience 
and observation of the one universal brotherhood 
of sin and sorrow. Our very learned contem- 
porary Mr. GresweU, in his " Three Witnesses," 
says, that all the primitive calendars of the 
world adopted the equable solar year of 365 
solar days and nights ; and, moreover, that every- 
where, in both hemispheres, the primitive rule 
of reckoning time was from sunset to sunrise; 
and he argues that nothing can account for this, 
except the fact that the first parents of mankind 
were one couple, from whom they received this 
rule, and carried it with them into all parts of 
the world. 
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4. The interpolation ? Cha]^. ii. 10—15. 

It is not now for the first time that this 
passage has been suspected of being an inter- 
polation. None of the principles of a just 
critidsm are to be yiolated, and one such 
principle is to beware of mixing the doubtful 
with the certain, and what is false with the true ; 
for to detect and reject the spurious, refusing to 
ascribe divine authority to that which is not 
scripture, is just as much a duty as to accept 
and ascribe divine authority to that which is 
genuine. 

It would be unreasonable to suppose or expect 
that a book so ancient as the Pentateuch, should 
have descended to the present age without any 
such imperfection. Sir Isaac Newton thought 
that the race of the kings of Edom (Gen. xxxvi.) 
was added by Samuel an authorized prophet. 
Bishop Marsh seems to have thought that only 
these words (" before there reigned any king orer 
the children of Israel") was an interpolation from 
the margin, Gen. xxxiv. 31 — 39. Professor 
Bawlinson says, ^' No ancient collection has come 
down to us nearly so perfect, with so few cor- 
ruptions and interpolations as the Pentateuch; 
but to declare that there are none, is to make an 
assertion improbable a priori^ and at variance 
with the actual phenomena. Ths sober-minded 
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in every age have allowed that the written Word, 
as it has come down to us, has these sUght im- 
perfections, which no more interfere with its 
value than the spots upon the sun detract from 
his brightness, or than a few marred and stunted 
forms destroy the harmony and beauty of nature.'* 
Nay, Professor Stuart went so far as to observe, 
that the above-mentioned passage, concerning the 
dukes of Edom, Gen. xxxv. standing out so 
prominently from the rest of the composition, 
is a good argument in favour of the antiquity 
and genuineness of the book at large. In the 
writer's opinion, this may be observed with more 
assurance of the passage now before us. More 
authority needs not be quoted, for all reasonable 
men will see that a few interpolations, or omis- 
sions, do not in the slightest degree a£Pect the 
genuineness of the work as a whole. Such a work 
as the Pentateuch may be properly said to have 
preserved its integrity, if it has descended to the 
present age in such a state as upon the whole 
the author himself gave it. 

No doubt this interpolation, if it be one, is 
very ancient, for it is found in the Septuagint 
version, the oldest extant. The principal cause 
of interpolations was the (wcidental insertion into 
the text of a note written in the margin, a 
common custom in Hebrew manuscripts. Per- 
haps this passage is too long to have originated 
in that way. But there were other causes; 
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lost Pleiad. But whatever may have been the 
origin of it, that it is an interpolation is strongly 
suggested by its own internal evidence, and by 
the context which surrounds it. 

This is the passage itself : " A river went out 
of Eden to water the garden, (so far it is un- 
doubtedly genuine) and from thence it was parted 
and became into foiir heads. (Ver. 11.) " The 
name of the first is Pison, that is it which com- 
passeth the whole land of Havilah, where there 
is gold. (Ver. 12) And the gold of that land is 
good: there is bdellium and the onyx stone. 
(Ver. 13.) And the name of the second is 
Gihon, the same is that which compasseth thq 
whole land of Ethiopia — Cush. (Ver. 14.) And 
the name of the third river is Hiddekel ; that is 
it which goeth toward the east of Assyria. And 
the fourth river, that is Euphrates. (Ver. 15) 
And the Lord God took the man and put him 
into the garden of Eden, to dress it and to 
keep it.'* 

Now just consider the surrounding context. 
It is a grand but brief outline of the six days' 
work of creation, in which not a word is irrele- 
vant, or superfluous. On a sudden we come upon 
this description. Next consider, it describes not 
only the course of four rivers, but also the 
countries watered by them. Nor is that all, but 
even their production down to such minutiae as 
these : "There is gold, and the gold of that land 
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is good. There is bdellium and the onyx stone. 
Is this relerant to the grand and brief surrounding 
context ? Is this the style of the Mosaic record, 
or rather of some modern goldsmith or jeweller ? 
And particularly obsenre one mark which betrays 
the insertion and dovetailing of this patch of 
alloy ; namely, the repetition in the 15th verse, 
of what had been already mentioned in the 8th 
verse, which is tautcdogical, and only made 
necessary by the insertion of this passage. And 
lastly, turn back to the second paragraph of this 
section, and observe how (omitting these four 
rivers) everything else keeps its course; the 
passage itself is complete and perspicuous without 
them, and Moses is himself again. 

Misled by this passage, which assumes that 
the dry land, which was drowned by Noah's flood, 
was identical with our present continents and 
islands, for which there is no warrant elsewhere, 
learned men have toiled in vain to solve the 
enigma of the four verses, and to discover what 
no Columbus has ever yet reached, the site of 
Paradise. Our learned Poet Milton, as if in 
despair, has disposed of that question poetically 
by the aid of Noah's flood. 

Then shall this mount 
Of Paradise by might of waves be moved 
Out of his place, push*d by the homed flood, 
With all its verdure spoira, and trees adrift, 
Down the great river to the opening gulf, 
And there take root an island salt and bare. 
The haunt of seals, and ores, and sea-mews' clang. 

P. L. XI. 880. 
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In tact, the adoption of this curious specimen 
of antique geography, specious as it is, though 
spurious, has had this very mischievous conse- 
quence, that it has complicated the problem of 
the deluge a much more important subject, and 
the solution of which, apart from this apparent 
interpolation, becomes comparatively easy. But of 
this hereafter. 



SECTION V. 

THE TEMPTATION OF ADAM AND EVE. 

Tvro laws were imposed on our first parents in 
Paradise, a daily obedience, with regard to the 
tree of knowledge, the test of their obedience; 
that one tree was God's own preserve, to pluck 
the fruit of it was theft and sacrilege, to eat 
of it was disease and death. The other law 
enjoined was, a solemn weekly homage and 
worship of God their Creator, following his own 
example after his six days' work. Milton 
imagined that they were also warned of an enemy 
who might tempt them to disobedience. The 
imagination has verisimilitude, but it is not 
a scriptural fact. All that we find written is, 
the sole will and conmiand of their Creator as both 
law and reason, all-sufficient. The great moral of 
the history of the Fall is. Law and obligation; 
or, in one word, justice. God speaks his own 
high supremacy. The history of Redemption is 
justice satisfied, and the moral is, mercy past all 
thoughts of whatsoever created being. 
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We have now to consider the person of the 
tempter, and the circumstances of the temptation. 

I. The tempter is here called the serpent. 
Bishop Horsley was a Hebrew scholar, and he 
translates the first verse of this chapter thus: 
" Now a certain serpent was cunning beyond any 
beast of the field, which Jehovah God had made." 
and thus he justifies his translation: ^^This is 
often the force of the prefix here, as Isa. vii. 4, 
* A certain virgin shall conceive,* and many 
more instances may be found in Noldius." It is 
not therefore the subtlety of the serpent kind 
in general which is intended here, but that this 
particular serpent was cunning beyond any beast 
of the field, whether of the serpentine or any 
other kind." In fact, it does not appear that the 
whole order of serpents is absolutely distinguished 
from all other carniverous anima.ls for its un- 
rivalled subtlety. True it is that the serpent is 
a common emblem of subtlety, but may it not 
have been derived and adopted from this very 
history? (Matt. x. 16.) However, this was no 
conmion serpent of the field, but one different 
from them aU; nay, this was no creature of 
heaven or earth; all on earth were subject to 
man ; all in heaven were loyal to God. 

He that believes in Christ must believe that 
our Lord referred to this history when he said, 
" ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts of 
your father ye will do. He was a murderer from 
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Two laws were imposed on our first parents in 
Paradise, a daily obedience, with regard to the 
tree of knowledge, the test of their obedience; 
that one tree was God's own preserve, to pluck 
the fruit of it was theft and sacrilege, to eat 
of it was disease and death. The other law 
enjoined was, a solemn weekly homage and 
worship of God their Creator, following his own 
example after his six days' work. Milton 
imagined that they were also warned of an enemy 
who might tempt them to disobedience. The 
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a scriptural fact. All that we find written is, 
the sole will and command of their Creator as both 
law and reason, all-suflB.cient. The great moral of 
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high supremacy. The history of Redemption is 
justice satisfied, and the moral is, mercy past all 
thoughts of whatsoever created being. 
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The existence and malice of such beings is a 
subject of revelation ; of course, therefore, there 
are numbers of men whom you may as soon per- 
suade that a literal sierpent tempted Eve, as that 
any evil spirit did. It is because their science 
cannot disprove it, (for the subject lies beyond 
the ignorance of natural science,) therefore they 
take leave to mock and be merry. But to be 
merry, and wise withal, they should take into 
consideration also what awful analogies there are 
in nature, and with wttat scowling brows the 
Jews 9urrouj3Lded our Lord, as he uttered the 
words, " Ye are of your father the devil." But 
the Jews were not the only men in the world to 
furnish such analogies ; men of great taleiits^ but 
of greater depravity, are permitted by the high 
wiU of heaveiji,, to seize on opportuuities at 
their disposal, some of whom make it their 
pleasure, some even their trade, to tempt and 
mislead others to their ruin. 

The late leq,rned G. S. Faber broached a theory 
that Satan was ijio other than a pre-adamite man, 
the former lord of this our globe^ and hence his en- 
mity to us. There are, no doubt, as Shakespere 
says, more things in heaven and earth than we 
dream of in our philosophy. And Milton's own 
poetry is no dream, that "Millions pf, spiritual, crea- 
tures walk the earth tmseen, both when we wake 
and when we sleep." The diflSlculty here is that 
the tempter seems to have been visible. According 
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to scripture then, Satan or the devil, whether he 
was an evil spirit of this or any other world, is 
stigmatized as a serpent ; and now the question 
is, whether he is so called merely by a metaphor, 
or because he actually became incarnate in a real 
serpent, and so visibly appeared to Eve. 

Our acute and orthodox Bishop Sherlock con- 
tended for the metaphor. In his time, "some 
men,*' he said, " seemed to be more anxious for 
a literal interpretation of scripture, than to make 
it speak common sense.** And in our time we 
may remark that the sceptical critic is eager to 
tie us down to the literal interpretation of a 
speaking serpent. But we are bound not to 
multiply miracles without necessity; and Sher- 
lock suggested a sufficient reason for adopting 
the metaphor in this narrative, which, neverthe- 
less, is no allegory, but a true history. As he 
observes, the introduction of natural and moral 
evil into this world (the most abstruse of all 
speculations) led men in the earliest times to 
imagine two independent principles of good and 
evil — a good God and a bad God — a vulgar error 
in Christian lands even to this day. But this 
is a notion destructive of the sovereignty of God, 
the maintenance of which was the principal end 
and design of the Mosaic history. Not to give 
countenance therefore to such a pernicious error, 
but just the contrary, the tempter who introduced 
evil into our world, is branded at once in the 
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very opening of this history, and by the sentence 
of the only true God, with this name of serpent, 
the lowest reptile, and of all creatures, one at least 
of those who it was foreknown would become the 
most hateful to man fallen and mortal. The 
metaphor of a serpent was probably as well 
understood among the Israelites in the time of 
Moses, as a similar metaphor was understood by 
them in the time of our Lord, when He said 
of Herod, " Go tell that fox. (Luke xiii. 32.) 
The language of the curse itself (ver. 14, 15) 
offers no objection to the use of this metaphor, 
but rather confirms it, when strictly examined : 
for to go upon the belly is no curse or grievance 
to the literal serpentine race. The entire organi- 
zation of each, in their proper kind, is adapted to 
this mode of progression, which is often rapid and 
always easy. Neither, probably, do they swallow 
more dust with their food than other animals of 
prey. All serpents are carnivorous, feeding on 
insects, newts, mice, and such small deer, which 
they hunt in the water, or in the herbage. In 
short, all the terms of the sentence may be 
considered as metaphorical, and prophetic of the 
deep degradation and final destruction of the 
tempter and all his plot. 

XL As to the circumstances of this temptation, 
we are not informed whether the command con- 
cerning the forbidden fruit was known to the 
tempter already. All we read is, that he began 

E 
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with an inquiry, and perhaps for information, — 
was it really true that God had forbidden them 
to eat of every tree of the garden ? But this he 
might have first heard of from the woman herself, 
for the conversation is so abruptly introduced, 
that it may have been previously begun. 

But here comes in the difficulty. The con- 
versation itself implies that the devil was visibly 
face to face with the woman. So also the subse- 
quent sentence passed on all the offenders implies 
that Satan no less than Adam and Eve, stood 
visibly on that awful scene of judgment face to 
face, before the manifested presence of the God- 
head. (Ver. 8 — 20.) Now, according to scripture, 
the good angels and ministers of grace (Heb. i. 
14) are sometimes visible^ and always in human 
shape ; then why not an evil angel, Satan him- 
self, at least on this occasion? We cazmot 
presume to fathom all mysteries, but must stop 
somewhere without reaching the bottom. Our 
God is free and no fate, but his will is fate. He 
intended that the obedience of man should be 
tested, or the poison-tree had not been planted in 
the garden of Eden. The link of connexion 
between us and inhabitants of other worlds is 
secret to us ; but if it was intended that Satan 
should be permitted, for great ulterior ends, even 
to tempt mankind with poison, it is conceivable 
that he might be permitted also on this occasion 
to show himself visibly in his own form and 
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shape, whatever that might be ; and probably it 
might be human. 

A principal circumstance it is that the woman 
was deceived, and through her the man. " For 
Adam was not deceived, but Eve, being deceived, 
was in the transgression." (1 Tim. ii. 14.) So 
much the greater was the sin of Adam ; and 
especially as the command had certainly been 
given direct from God to him, and had probably 
reached Eve only indirectly through her husband. 
The mortal sin was not complete till Adam 
ate. And his excuse before God was only this : 
** The woman whom thou gavest to be with me, 
she gave me of the tree, and I did eat." (Ver. 12.) 
Erom those words Milton, very probably, and 
poetically inferred that extreme conjugal aflfec- 
tion and weakness, was his temptation, 

No, no, I feel 
The link of nature draw me; flesh of flesh, 
Bone of my bone, thou art, and from thy state 
Mine never shall be parted, bliss or woe. 

still a difficulty amounting to an objection 
remains, from the narrative itself; for how, 
it is asked, could Eve, a woman fresh from 
the hands of her Maker, possibly have Jnften- 
deceived by so open and barefaced a lie — the 
lie direct impiously imputed to the Good God 
Himself? "For God doth hnow^^ said he, 
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'^tliat in the day ye eat of it ye shall be as 
gods, knowing good and evil." Where was the 
woman's good feeling or common sense to be 
so deceived ? Nay, where was even the serpent's 
subtlety so to attempt her ? 

St. Fanl has explained this; writing to the 
Corinthians, " I fear,*' said he, " lest by any 
means as the serpent beguiled Eve through his 
subtlety, so your minds should be corrupted from 
the simplicity that is in Christ." Corrupted by 
whom? He proceds: "By such as are false 
apostles, deceitful workers, transforming them- 
selves into the apostles of Christ. And no 
marvel; for Satan himself is transformed (or 
transforms himself) into an angel of light. There- 
fore it is no great wonder if his ministers also 
be transformed (or transform themselves) into 
ministers of righteousness: whose end shall be 
according to their works." (2 Cor. xi. 3, 13, 15.) 
He evidently means that Satan subtlely pre- 
tended to be a true angel sent of God to . Eve. 
By the way, possibly the tempter might be called 
a serpent, with reference to this pretence ; for 
in the Hebrew (if that was the original language) 
the word for an angel of light is ^^aeraph^^ which 
also signifies a fiery serpent. (Num. xxi. 6, 8 ; 
Isa. vi. 2 ; xix. 29 ; xxx. 6.) 

However that may be, how does it appear 
that Satan might pretend to be a messenger from 
heaven? By the ambiguous words: "For Ood 
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doth knowy' which may signify either (1) a 
direct revocation of his former command; i.e. 
God catises you to, know by me^^ (the verb is so 
iised in some cases. Job. xxxviii. 12; Judges 
viii. 16,) or, if the Hebraist demurs to that, (2) 
at least by those words, Satan might intend to 
explain away God's former command, as thus : 
what could make them more like God than being 
able perfectly to distinguish between good and 
evil, or right and wrong ? And this was what 
God himself signified to them, when he called it 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, which 
was forbidden for a time, but now their obedience 
having been sufficiently tested, it was no longer 
forbidden. 

If this was the case, the subtlety of the serpent 
will not be questioned ; but rather wherein, then, 
was the fault of Eve ? In her credulity. So far 
is holy scripture from exacting of us an easy 
faith, that its very first page is a warning against 
credulity. And the warning is repeated ; for in 
a subsequent page of sacred history, we meet 
with another case in substance similar, and strictly 
parallel in one circumstance, that it related to a 
prohibition of food. A prophet of Judah was 
sent to Bethel to denounce the schismatic altar 
of Jeroboam erected there. He had received a 
strict prohibition, " by the mouth of the Lord^^ 
not to eat bread or drink water in that place. 
Accordingly, he had already refused to eat at the 
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king's table, when a false prophet, resident at 
Bethel, pretended to him that an angel of the Lord 
had sent him to recall the prophet of Judah, who 
might now return and take refreshment at his 
house. But " he lied unto him.'' (1 Kings xiii. 18,) 
In both cases, they transgressed by their 
credulity ; they demanded not to see the creden- 
tials of these false ambassadors ; and thus acting 
precipitately on the pretences of fair spoken, but 
faithless traitors and tempters, each found to 
their cost, and too late, that there is not a step 
between the forked tongue of the serpent and the 
fangs of the lion. A main part of human proba- 
tion, in every age, consists in the right conduct 
of our own understanding, on which so much 
^depends, and for which we are responsible. On 
the subject of. religion especially, we are not only 
to demand evidence, but to weigh it Well and 
deliberately, without precipitation and without 
prejudice. In the present age, the tempter 
challenges us to lay hand on heart and say 
honestly, do we * really think the Pentateuch to 
be credible ? to whom the believer answers in the 
affirmative; and moreover, that he is warned 

4 

against another kind of credulity, both by Moses 
in this instance, and by Paul in that vehement 
and repeated adjuration : "If any man, or even 
an angel from heaven preach any other gospel 
than that ye have received, let him be accursed." 
(Gal. i. 8, 9.) 
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Lanfeanc, dying in the ninety-third year of his 
age, is reported to have said that he could have 
wished before his death to -have committed to 
writing his ideas on the origin of evil, for he 
had acquired some explanations which would 
now be lost. Thus ministers of state and meta- 
physicians, like other men, have commonly some 
excuse or other for wishing to have lived a little 
longer. But we read in Moses what was the 
origin of evil in this world; and St. Paul has 
marked, as with the point of a needle, that the 
origin of evil in Satan and his fallen angels was 
their own freedom, whence their pride or self- 
will, disobedience, and ungodliness. (1 Tim. iii. 
16.) Could any one prick, as with the point of 
a needle, that inflated bladder, pride of intellect, 
he might do more practical and laudable service 
than by any ambitious essays on the origin of 
evil ; for of all forms of htrnicm pride, the most 
universal seems to be intellectual pride, extending. 
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as it does, even from the schools down to the 
village club, and its oracle. Now the scriptural 
doctrine of the Fall, rightly understood and ap- 
plied, appears to be the very instrument best suited 
for such an operation. For what is that doctrine ? 
In two words, first, that the forbidden fruit in- 
fected the blood, and, by consequence, affected the 
brain ; and secondly, that this disordered constitu- 
tion became hereditary by propagation. 

As to the first, words could not with decency 
speak it plainer : " And the eyes of them both were 
opened, and they knew that they were naked ; 
and they sewed fig-leaves together, and made 
themselves aprons.'* (Gen. iii. 7.) The poison of 
the forbidden fruit wrought immediately on the 
blood; and the brain is an organ requiring so 
much blood for its nutriment, that it is incon- 
ceivable the one can be disordered without the 
other — at least in some degree. 

As to the second, the scripture is silent about 
the traduction of souls, but is out- spoken as to 
the propagation of this disorder in the blood. 
Divines commonly express themselves thus : that 
the moral constitution of man was disordered by 
the Fall. That is true enough ; but it was the 
physical constitution which was first disordered, 
and the scriptural doctrine is, that this disorder 
became hereditary by propagation. Two or three 
texts may suffice. For instance, that obvious 
contrast in Gen. v. 1—3 : " In the day that God 
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created man, in the likeness of God made he him. 
And Adam lived one hundred and thirty years, 
and begat a son in his own likeness, after his 
image, and called his name Seth/' This contrast 
is not obliterated by what we read afterwards : 
"Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed ; for in the image of God made he 
man." (Gen. ix. 6.) Por the contrast does not 
deny that man was originally so made, neither 
does it a£S.rm that this image has lost all its 
original brightness. Again, what else but a 
disordered mind can be implied by that universal 
proposition, " The imagination of man's heart is 
evil from his youth?" (Gen. viii. 21.) What 
again, can be plainer than Job xiv. 4 ; xv. 14, 
" Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean ?" 
"What is man that he should be clean, and 
he that is bom of a woman that he should be 
righteous?" "In sin did my mother conceive 
me," said David, (Ps. li. 5). And this is the 
doctrine of holy scripture passim. Universal 
history exemplifies this doctrine; and to tliis 
day it is confirmed by the experience of the best 
judges, namely, of those whose business it is to 
train young children from their earliest years. 

Such effects might probably have been expected 
beforehand, reasoning from analogy, and the* in- 
fluence of good or bad parentage, in the breed of 
animals in general. It is obvious in such cases that 
not only bodily qualities, but improved instincts 
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_ become hereditary by propagation. And 
above aU stands out the undeniable fact, that ia 
the human subject mental disorder is handed down 
to posterity by propagation. That mania may be 
hereditary is the concurrent testimony of all 
writers who have made that disease the peculiar 
subject of their study and practice ; their testi- 
mony is that predisposition to this malady is 
oommonly transmitted from parent to child, 
through many generations of lineal ancestors; 
and that though it should lie concealed in one 
generation, yet it will show itself again in the 
next. According to M. Esquirol, one of the 
highest authorities on this subject, the hereditary 
taint is the most common of all the causes to 
\rhich mania can be referred, especially in the 
higher classes of society, and on the female side. 
It is to be observed that in mania, the passion 
which most commonly shews itself is the most 
extravagant pride. In the form of monomania, 
the person afflicted may be highly intellectual, 
and very rational on every subject except one ; 
on that one subject his delusion may be the most 
extravagantly absurd ; or some one person, the 
nearest, and who should be the dearest, may be- 
come the object of his utmost abhorrence. And 
here it is observable that the more mad the 
patient is, the less he is conscious of it ; nor can 
he be convinced of his delusion, at least until his 
cure, if lie be curable, is partially begun. Such 
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is the mania, which in its most aggravated form 
comes under the treatment of the physician. 
The question before us is, whether in a milder 
and more general form, there be not something 
akin to this hereditary disease, which belongs to 
the department of the theologian, neither phy- 
sicians, nor theologians themselves, being able to 
claim a perfect immunity from so general a 
calamity. 

It is to be observed, however, that the subject 
in question is one perfectly distinct from that 
of the universal fallibility of all created min^. 
'A finite mind must needs be fallible. An 
eminent sage of our law (Ohitty, on Medical 
Jurisprudence) informs us that, according to the 
law of the land, it is a libel to call any man 
insane, because that term, in common parlance, 
implies that the individual to whom it is applied 
is a person dangerous to society ; but that it is 
no libel to say a man is of unsound mind, because 
(as he argues) there is none of perfectly sound 
mind except the Deity ! That is perfectly true, 
in the sense of universal fallibillity ; neverthe- 
less, revelation authorises us to say of Adam, 
fresh from the hands of his Creator, that he was 
a man of perfectly sound mind : the question is, 
whether we have the same authority to say the 
same of any of his descendants, or whether they 
be not a fallen race propagated with an heredi- 
tary taint in the blood, which has more or less 
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disordered the brain, the very organ by which we 
reason. 

It may be objected that such an inference from 
scripture would render it extremely difficult to 
distinguish between the general infirmity and 
the confirmed disease. But an inference from 
Scripture is not the less true and rational because 
it brings us in face of a difficulty. What subject, 
physical or metaphysical, does not ? Besides, the 
practical difficulty of drawing the line of distinc- 
tion is our concern, and ought to make us the 
more cautious, but does not destroy the truth 
and reality of the distinction itself. This is 
recognized by all in that trite quotation, " Great 
genius is to madness near allied.^' A near 
alliance is not an identification. Without great 
caution, we know by experience, that not only 
difficulty but danger to society is involved in this 
question. The physician who should except 
himself from the general infirmity, only wants 
the despotic power of a Roman Caesar to become 
as mad as the worst of them, and to convert both 
houses of parliament into his own private asylum. 
The same may be said of the theologian who 
should except himself ; give him the same power, 
and he would become no less mad than the worst 
of the popes. " Inacmi/re omnes^^ was the stoic's 
maxim; all men were of unsound mind except 
himself. 

This subject cannot be otherwise than abstruse; 
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but there is one sweeping fact which sheds a 
light about it, like a flash of lightning in the 
obscurest night. The fact is stated by Professor 
Blakey, in his "Historical Sketch of Logic:" 
namely, "that more than a thousand distinct 
treatises on logic have been written within the 
last three hundred years, and yet no two logicians 
of any country are to be found who can agree in 
any one common principle of this science, nor 
in stating to what particular or general uses it 
can be applied. From the days of Zeno the 
Stoic to modem times, logic has been professed 
as the science or art of reasoning. Whence, then, 
this want of logical unanimity? Mainly, no doubt, 
as Professor Blakey states, because mankind 
cannot be brought to think unanimously on the 
fundamental principles of theology, morals and 
politics. In other words, where the personal 
or social interests of mankind are at stake, 
they are in general more or less of unsoimd mind. 
Such subjects are not supposed to be discussed by 
ignorant or literally imbecile minds. The contrast 
between the bodily qualities of a race of Albinos, 
and a race of Negros in the heart of Africa, 
is not stronger than between the intellectual 
qualities of two individual men; or for that 
matter, between two periods of life in the same 
man, in Newton, for instance, at his Horn Book, 
and Newton at his Principia. But the question 
before us relates to all minds without excep- 
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tion. They may not be unsound in the sense of 
the lawyer or the physician, but are they sound 
in the sense with which the theologian applies 
that term to Adam before his fall ? Or are they 
in that sense more or less unsound ? A ship is 
steered by the rudder, but how if the rudder 
band be loosened? Nelson had received his 
mortal wound when he gave his last order upon 
deck ; to " let those tiller ropes (which had been 
displaced) be rove immediately." 

What then is to be done ? Deficient as reason 
may be, it still remains the governing power or 
rudder of the soul, and we have nothing else by 
which we can examine the truth or falsehood of 
whatever is proposed to us. Has God then, if 
not made us thus, yet permitted this shipwreck 
and left us in such a state, that error is un- 
avoidable ? By no means. But the first practical 
step necesary is to become thoroughly con- 
vinced, and impressed with a just sense of our 
natural infirmity. It is not enough lightly to 
recall a few ancient saws and modem instances ; 
such as that if men's prejudices, passions, or 
interests, were concerned, they would become 
blind even to mathematical truth ; or that there 
is no absurdity so monstrous but it has been, at 
some time or other, maintained by some so-called 
philosopher. Neither is it advisable to dwell on 
extreme cases which approach so near to the 
physician's mania, that they may be almost 
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challenged for his patients. There have been 
even martyrs to Atheism; such as Varinns, 
Jordanus Bruno, Casimir, Lizinzki, and Mahomet 
EflFendi. A great scientific teacher of , our own 
age, whose god was gravitation, is said to have 
asserted, " that the heavens declare not the glory 
of God, but the glory of the astronomer." The 
common sense of mankind, recovering itself after 
a space, has called certain epidemic infatuations 
of whole communities by this very term, as the 
tulip mania, the railway or iron, and lastly, the 
gold mania. But passing all such and whatso- 
ever other frenzies of the passions, there is one 
argument which appears to be conclusive. Por 
if there be any shadow of reason in the first and 
great commandment of the law, then the race 
of Adam is of unsound mind, since it is the 
testimony of universal history, froA Moses to 
Macauley, that the mass of mankind has never 
yet liked to retain God in their knowledge. The 
sceptic, who though one of the race, yet has 
never suspected the soundness of his own mind, 
but probably, like Pelix, may have esteemed Paul 
himself as a mad enthusiast, would do well, 
nevertheless, to give this argument a second 
thought, and for once just to compare Kom. i. 
28, with Isa. xliv. 14 — 20. Nay more, it would 
be worth his while to reflect that human laws, 
judges and juries themselves, have decided that 
even a monomaniac, in a legal sense, is not 
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always disabled from performing many social 
duties, but may have so much control over his 
thoughts and emotions, as to make him a respon- 
sible being. We must call in the fear of God 
to awe our souls with a sense of our responsi- 
bility in his sight; our responsibility especially 
for the amelioration and right conduct of our 
understanding as respects our duty to Him who 
is our Maker and our Monarch. It is impossible 
that a creature like man, with freedom and en- 
dowed with reason, though impaired, should be 
accounted morally good merely by instinct, and 
irresponsible to his Maker like a brute. 

We must call in, also, the aid of God, who is 
ever ready to grant it when it is earnestly im- 
plored, for Christ's sake. The unaided reason of 
man cannot heal its own malady. Logic alone 
will be fflund insufficient. Gibbon, in his 
Memoirs, professes to have derived great ad- 
vantage from the study of La Logique de Cronsaz, 
and it is an excellent work. Cronsaz was a pro- 
fessor of philosophy and mathematics in the 
acadamy of Lausanne. Both may be said to 
have lived in the age and atmosphere of Voltaire, 
yet Cronsaz was a christian, and Gibbon a 
Deist. Reflecting on this, I cannot doubt that 
the one called humbly on his God for aid, and 
the other was proudly self-sufficient. I know 
a case in point, and the garrulity of an octo- 
genarian must be my excuse for relating it. 
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Once upon a time, long ago, I overtook in the 
mid-journey of life an old school-fellow, whom I 
had lost sight of for some years. I found him 
an enthusiast in mathematics and deep in the 
calculus. His occupation was that of a- scientific 
chemist, and he was, if I rightly recollect, the 
first man who published in England a practical 
essay on the application of chemistry to agricul- 
ture. But he was a disciple of Tom Paine. On 
one occasion, after discussing with him that 
subject for some time, at length he professed 
great respect for me and my motives, but inti- 
mated that one of us (meaning me) must be 
under a strong delusion. "In that case, since 
we are old acquaintance, and this subject is so 
important, would it not," I asked, " be reasona- 
ble to kneel down on the spot, and implore the 
omnipresent God, whom we both acknowledge, 
to undeceive whichever of us is that deluded 
soul." He said, " I might kneel down and pray 
if I liked, but he should remain as he was in 
his chair." On rising, after a very brief but 
earnest prayer, I could not but observe the im- 
pression he had received by his pale countenance, 
and by his no less expressive silence. To make 
short, that man died some seven years after 
in holy orders, but not before I had received 
from him grateful letters, the first act of his 
faith, after he had come to his right mind, 
having been to publish a volume, which I still 

F 
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see occasionally in catalogues, " Grisenthwaite's 
Refutation of Paine' s Age of Reason, " para- 
graph by paragraph. 

The truth is, that the only remedy for this 
aberration of mind and alienation of the heart of 
man and to win it back to God, is the heart's 
blood of the Son of God, his Redeemer. The 
Church of Christ is the only asylum wherein his 
cure can be completed, for it is gradual. His 
cure indeed and his dismissal are simultaneous. 
Hence every experienced Christian comes at 
length to the conviction, that there is not only 
a physical but a moral necessity for his own 
dissolution; hoping that the last enemy will 
become his best friend, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 



SECTION VII, 



REDEMPTION FORETOLD. 



Let the history of the Fall be denied, and no 
difficulty will thereby be removed ; the facts will 
remain the same. Our whole tribe worships its 
idols, suflfering and death is the lot of our whole 
race. The annihilation of our first parents 
might have prevented these evils, but the reve- 
lation of his Divine attributes was the purpose 
of our God. Man's ruin was great, but God's 
remedy was greater, and marvellous beyond 
measure. This remedy was foretold both by word 
and deed, both by a prophecy, (Gen. iii. 14, 15,) 
and a type. (ver. 21*) 

But first we are informed that Adam and 
Eve knew they were naked, as they had been 
before; but now it was with such a sense of 
shame, that they endeavoured to clothe them- 
selves with a girdle of leaves^ That fact con- 
cealed nothing, but rather revealed their falL 
They were summoned into the Divine presence } 
and when it is said that they heard with the 
natural ear the voice of the Deity, what can we 
infer but that they also saw Him with the 
natural eye; saw that manifestation of the 
Messed and only Potentate, of which we so often 
read in the Old Testament, and which in i]x0 
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New Tve find embodied in the only begotten Son 
of God, who hath declared Him. Before that 
presence, an awful tribunal, stood both the 
deceived and the deceiver, and the first prophecy 
of human redemption was involved in the 
sentence upon the serpent. (Ver. 14, 15.) "And 
the Lord God said nnto the serpent. Because 
thou hast done this, thoH art cursed above all 
cattle, and above every beast of the field : upon 
thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou 
eat all the days of thy life* And I will put 
enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy seed and her seed: it shall bruise 
thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel." 

Very obscure this prophecy must have been to 
our first parents, but this much at least they 
could certainly have seen, that their case was. 
not desperate ; that they were not to die imme- 
diately^ but that some one, or more, of woman 
bom, should at some future time, sooner or 
later, destroy their destroyer. Here, then, was a 
foundation laid for faith, hope, and obedience. 
Adam then called his wife Eve, because she was 
to be the mother of all living; and hence it 
appears that he embraced this promise by 
faith. (Ver. 20.) 

What was obscure to them has become clear 
to us by the event, that stupendous event, the 
Cross of Christ. The terms of this prophecy 
were so selected as to become peculiarly appro- 
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priate'to the event intended. Christ is properly 
the seed of the woman in such a sense as no 
other ever was. His sufferings and violent death 
were appropriately prefigured by the mortal 
sting of a serpent; and his complete victory 
over sin and death by his resurrection, (which 
sin and death were plotted by Satan,) was 
appropriately prefigured by the head of a serpent 
crushed. The words contain latent evidence of 
their own divine origin; for no human mind 
could have foreseen what they foretold, namely, 
God's first charter of mercy to mankind; and, 
consequently, this prophecy forms part of the 
evidence for the Divine authority of the book of 
Genesis, in which it was first recorded. 

We have been recently informed that the 
serpent, instead of being an object of antipathy 
is held in great respect by the Zulus in Africa, 
because they suppose that their dead ancestors 
re-appear in the form of snakes. In fact a 
reptile which could periodically mute its skin, 
and re-assume the brilliancy of its youth, became 
in very ancient times the symbol of immortality, 
and the immortality of our ancestors has been 
the creed of all ages. But this, and all other 
objections against the sentence on a literal 
serpent have been disposed of in a preceding 
page, since Moses wrote of no such serpent. 
We need, therefore, no geology to show us 
that serpents in all ages have been the same 
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kind of creatures ; so also have been the creatures 
symbolized by them. 

Objections have also been made to the sen- 
tence on the woman; as first, that if it was 
originally intended she should breed, she must 
necessarily have borne children with pain from 
the natural conformation of the body ; and yet, 
in the same breath, it is added, that in tropical 
climates the birth of a child is attended with 
little more pain than the birth of a beast. Is 
this a proof of that needs miist which imme- 
diately preceded ? The fact is, that though not 
of original necessity, the pains and perils of 
child-birth are become so grievous in general, 
that the statistics of all civilized nations within 
our reach demonstrate that the period of greatest 
mortality among women is coincident with that 
of their fruitfulness and child-bearing. This is 
the rule, though there are exceptions, even out- 
side the limits of tropical climates. Secondly, as 
to the subjection of women to their husbands, it 
is objected that this part of the sentence implies 
nothing more than what is natural. But it is 
commonly thought, and not without reason, that 
it is part of the glory of Christianity to have 
ameliorated wherever it has reached, the previous 
miserable subjection of the one sex to the other. 
Tyranny was the rule. The exceptions are that, 
even in Christian lands, there are but too many 
brutal husbands, and that in heathen lands there 
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were but too few who held women in such great 
respect as according to Tacitus the ancient 
Germans did to their great honour. 

To the sentence on Adam it has been objected 
that he must have died, had he not eaten of the 
forbidden fruit. He must, no doubt, if he had 
not been preserved from death, as the Scripture 
asserts he would have been by eating of every 
other tree of life in the garden. (Gen. iii. 22, 23.) 
Again it is pretended that briars and thorns had 
infested the earth long before even a pre-adamite 
man had existed. Let it be granted, and still 
briars and thorns must be acknowledged to be 
great impediments to modem agriculture. A 
post-adamite earth might have existed without 
them, had it pleased God, and had Adam not 
sinned. Better , as it is, says the objector ; 
moderate exercise, and even exertion, is good for 
man. Granted : and yet it may be a curse for 
millions to perish by hard labour. 

Such captious objections as these deserve no 
serious refutation. They can deceive none but 
those who desire to be deceived. Such an ob- 
jector is but acting over again the part of Feu 
TAbb^ Bazin, minus his wit. Why not say at 
once, ** I shall persist in my theory of no hard 
labour^ in the whole Chinese empire, so long as 
her celestial emperor shall continue at stated times 
solemnly to guide the plough along the furrow, 
and finds himself the better rather than the 
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worse for the exercise. I shall obstinately maintain 
there is no pain and peril in child-birth, and no 
cruelty to women, so long as one barren wife 
and one hen-pecked husband can be found on the 
face of the whole earth.'* 

To proceed, two facts are recorded in this 
chapter, in the briefest possible form, which 
stand contrasted with each other, and together 
contain the whole of this great history : man's 
ruin and God's remedy. Adam and Eve clothed 
themsel\Qes with a girdle of leaves ; there stood 
their ruin confessed. The Lord God clothed 
them with coats of skin; there was their 
redemption prefigured. This fact, that God so 
clothed them with the skins of slain animals, 
and therefore at the expense of innocent blood, 
has been interpreted not only by Delitzch, but by 
innumerable other and far better interpreters, 
to be typical or prophetically representative of 
the blood of Christ shed, and of his merits im- 
puted to the repentant prodigal as his best robe. 
L'Abb6 Bazin himself would graciously allow 
that we may draw out such analogies if we please, 
provided only that they be not enforced as really 
meant to be conveyed in a passage like this. As 
much as to say, " Bagatelles 1 would you persist 
in such fancies under the full blaze of the nine- 
teenth century ? Tor shame 1" Oh ! M. rAbb6, 
" Honi soit qui mal y pense," but really we 
must insist on taking the liberty to demonstrate 
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that such is the real and true meaning of the 
passage. Whether our first parents cOjild un- 
derstand so much at the time is another ques- 
tion. Certain it is that we at least can ; and 
can prove it too. 

It must be considered, in the first place, that 
the practice of animal sacrifices, under the notion 
of atonement for sin, was for ages universal. 
Next it must be allowed that the practice was 
based on no principle of reason. Who could 
ever have reasonably conceived that the blood of 
an innocent brute victim could atone for the 
sin of intelligent man, or avert its eternal con- 
sequences? The conscience and common sense 
of uncivilized men revolted against the suflB.ciency 
of such an atonement. This appears from the 
prevalence of hitman sacrifice, life for life ; and 
even the most precious life, that of their own 
children was thought barely sufficient for that. 
They reasonably doubted whether the fruit of 
their body could atone for the sin of their soul. 
Yet the Mosaic law failed to suppress the prac- 
tice. (Lev. xviii. 21 ; Deut. xii. 31 ; Micah vi. 7.) 
In more civilized ages, thoughtful men among 
the heathen were perplexed, and the more they 
thought of it, were even amazed at the existence of , 
such a custom. Christianity came, and her voice 
was plain and distinct : ** It is not possible that 
the blood of bulls and of goats should take away 
sin.*' This want of a reasonable basis is a strong 
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presumptive argument that the practice must 
have originated in some arbitrary cause, and 
that a powerful one, which handed it down to 
posterity by tradition. What if this arbitrary 
cause should be founded in revelation misunder- 
stood, and therefore rejected by the reason, 
whether of the people or of the philosopher. 

Let us investigate this ground of revelation 
backwards from the age of Christ himself. The 
first voice of the gospel was uttered by John the 
Baptist, " Behold the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world ;" and his very next 
words (which asserted Christ's existence to have 
preceded his own,) connected the idea of an in- 
carnate God-head with this vicarious sacrifice, 
the Lamb of God. (John i. 29, 80.) That doc- 
trine of a Divine victim, which is the very 
heart's core of the gospel, carries with it a 
self-emitted light and evidence of its own truth ; 
for no created mind whatever, whether good or 
evil, could possibly have originally conceived such 
an idea. The best of our fallen race, even after 
the mystery has been revealed and believed by 
them, yet almost wonder how they are enabled 
to believe it ; they can in no wise comprehend, 
• and therefore could never have invented it. Bad 
men the worse they are, the less they appreciate 
the demands of Divine justice : so far from 
thinking any expiation for sin to be reasonably 
demanded, they deem it unreasonable if they are 
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not allowed to sin against God and man at their 
pleasure, and still obtain a gratuitous pardon. 
Such a thought as a Divine atonement could 
never have entered their mind. No, to adopt 
the expression of Augustine, " The prophetic im- 
molation of blood must have been a Divine 
contrivance.'* 

But the gospel is a revelation based upon the 
preceding law of Moses; and when John the 
Baptist announced the Lamb of God, he ob- 
viously used that language with reference to the 
sin-oflFerings of atonement ordained by the Mosaic 
law, whose fundamental maxim was that " it is 
blood which maketh atonement for the soul." 
(Exod. XXX. 10 ; Lev. xvii. 11.) After the estab- 
lishment of the Israelites in the promised land, 
the altar at Jerusalem was appointed to receive 
all that immolation of blood. And here may be 
quoted the following eloquent passage from Mr. 
Isaac Taylor's recent "Considerations on the 
Pentateuch;" a layman answering an infidel 
appeal to laymen. " That Mosaic constitution of 
sacrifice," says he, ** and on that very spot, was 
in the Divine prospect even ages before the 
human period. There is no spot on earth that 
resembles, in its geological structure, this one 
sacrificial spot ; there is no hill elsewhere to be 
found which is so related as this is to a deep 
and distant reservoir of nitric brine ; none which 
has the same unaccounted for, and unfailing 
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supply of water, as that which God had prepared 
even then when the mountains were upheaved 
and' the hills were moulded.'* (p. 62.) 

But before the introduction of Levitical sacri- 
ficeSj'^there were both sacrifices and priests, and 
these recognized by God himself at the very time 
when the Mosaic or national covenant was first 
struck. (Exod. xix. 22 ; xxiv. 1 — 8.) Long before 
that He had recognized and accepted the altars 
and burnt-offerings of Abraham and his descend- 
ants in the land of Canaan ; and even in burnt- 
offerings, the oldest of sacrifices, the imposition 
of the hand of the offerer upon the head of the 
victim plainly signified sin transferred from the 
one to the other. (Gen. xii. Lev. iii. 2 ; iv. 4.) 
Even before the flood, a distinction had been 
made between clean animals and unclean, — not 
for food, because only the fruits of the earth had 
as yet been granted for food, — but for the pur- 
pose of sacrifice. (Gen. i. 29 ; viii. 21.) Super- 
stitious acts of will worship are not of a quality 
to please God, much less to appease his Divine 
justice, yet all these patriarchal sacrifices were 
acceptable to Him. (Col. ii. 23.) The first ac- 
cepted sacrifice on record was the lamb offered 
by Abel. By faith he offered it. (Heb. xi. 4.) 
But faith in all the cases referred to in the 
eleventh chapter to the Hebrews has reference 
to the word of God ; some command or promise 
of God therefore must have been previously 
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issued, to oflFer a lamb for a sin-oflfering. And 
when, but at that very time, when the first 
sinner Adam must have most needed confirma- 
tion of his faith in the first prophecy of redemp- 
tion, thus far explained by this first type ? The 
prophecy foretold ultimate victory over sin and 
death; the type foreshadowed the means; and 
even the temporal death of the fallen ones 
should be deferred on condition that their sacri- 
fices should be a memorial to them and to their 
posterity that something more than fig- leaves 
was necessary to hide their guilty shame in the 
sight of a holy God. 

The conclusion is, that the event which ex- 
plained the type has proved the Divine authority 
of the book of Genesis, the only document which 
has recorded the first faint outline of " that pro- 
phetic immolation of blood which was a Divine 
contrivance." One only mind could have con- 
ceived the original idea, and carried out the 
design to execution. He is so great that it is 
impossible for Him to abase Himself; so good 
that the lower He condescends to stoop, the 
higher must all his children magnify and glorify 
Him for ever. But oh, my God 1 the execution 
of that design ! Stdbat mater ; but what must 
have been the unknown agonies of the only 
begotten Son of God which could extort even 
from Him that incomprehensible cry, " My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? " 



SECTION VIII. 

THE SACRIFICE AND MAETTEDOM OF ABELr 

What mean those mysterious words, ** The man 
is become as one of us to know good and evil ?'' 
(Gen. iii. 22, 24.) There is no place for irony 
here, as in the cs^se of Elijah, (1 Kings xviii. 27,) 
for this is a soliloquy. May they rather have 
this meaning ? Man has come to a sad experi- 
mental knowledge of good and evil, from which 
according to our eternal purpose, one of us will 
redeem Inm by partaking of the like; and in 
this respect he has become as one of us. Now, 
therefore, he shall in mercy be driven out of 
Paradise, that he may be released the sooner, by 
returning to his native dust. 

By the cherubim placed at the east of the 
garden of Eden, Moses seems to have briefly inti- 
mated the divine institution of a prescribed form 
of public worship in Eden, similar to that which 
was afterwards instituted in the wilderness of 
Sinai, and with like but simpler symbols^ In the 
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wilderness there was an ambulatory pavilion, in 
the outer apartment of which was a golden lamp 
with other furniture; and in the inner one, a 
golden mercy-seat and cherubim, symbolical of 
the throne of God in heaven. In front of the 
paviKon was an altar for animal sacrifice; and 
over all was a spiral flame of fire. So here 
there was a revolving sword-like flame (the 
justice of our God is as a consuming fire). No 
altar, indeed, is mentioned here, but it is after- 
wards implied to have been there at the door of 
some tent, with a sin-offering couching at its 
foot, as we shall see presently. (Gen. iv. 7, 14.) 

After a brief notice of the birth of Cain, whom 
Eve seems to have mistaken for the promised 
seed, and thence to have given him his name, 
which signifies, gain, or an acquisition, the 
next two events recorded are the sacrifice and 
martyrdom of Abel ; the former having a direct 
reference to the type, and the latter to the pro- 
phecy which had preceded. 

This particular sacrifice is said to have occurred 
" after days/* meaning, according to Kennicott, 
on a certain sabbath day, or at a week's end. 
Such is the expression, (Gen. xxix. 20,) where it is 
said that Jacob served seven years for Bachel ; 
yet for the love he bore her that week of years 
seemed to him but ds one (of days) . The offerings 
of these brothers were appropriate to their callings, 
for Cain tilled the ground, and Abel tended 
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sheep. Wool, com, and milk were articles of 
family consumption, for food and clotliuig; no 
blood was shed except for sacrifice, -whicb Cain 
declined to offer. The following is Kfimiicott'a 
critical version of the passage. 

" And Cain hrought of the fruits of the grovmd 
a mincha (a bread offering) unto the Lord. 
And Abel brought (the like). He moreover 
(brought) of the fatlings, and fat of Ms fljock. 
And Jehorah had respect to Abel and to hia 
mincha, but to Cain, and to hia mincha he had not 
respect." With this interpretation, accords the 
language of Heb. si. 4. " By faith Abel offered 
unto God a fuller (n-Ximvo) oblation than Cain; 
by which (faith) he obtained witness that he was 
righteous, God testifying of his gifts, (plural) 
and by it he being dead yet speaketh." Abel's 
offering was fuller, because he added to his 
mincha, or bread offering the expiatory blood of, 
the Lamb, which was the principal part of a 
perfect oblation. 

This confirms what we. have seen before that 
animal sacrifices were of Divine institution, and 
which is still further confirmed by what follows. 
After the rejection of Cain's deficient oblation, 
follows this remonstrance: "Why is thy face 
fallen? If thou doest well shalt thou not b© 
accepted? And if thou doest not well,, a »»»- 
offeri/ng crouchetk at the door (of the tabernacle 
or place of worship) and is at thy disposal." He 
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had not done well, in not bringing his sin- 
oflfering ; let him repent and bring it now, and 
he shall stiU be accepted. This is certainly the 
meaning of the passage, for the Hebrew term 
for sin, here used in a secondary sense, is never 
so used for punishment of sin, but for a sin- 
offering ; and that it is so used here appears by 
the other term coucheth, the proper equivalent 
of the Hebrew phrase. The noun (sin) is femi- 
nine, and is here connected with the masculine 
verb (coucheth), because the lamb offered was 
always to be a male. (Exod. xxix. 14 ; xxx. 13 ; 
Lev. iv. 29.) God himself commands him to 
bring a sin-offering, his own institution ; instead' 
of that he went and slew his brother. And 
wherefore ? For envy, because God testified of 
his brother's gifts that they were righteous. 
(1 John iii. 12.) An evil work was his to rely 
on his gifts and bread-offerings. " It is blood 
that maketh atonement for the soul; " but Cain 
was the first infidel, and he became the first 
murderer. 

Then the first prophecy began to be fulfilled, 
and the predicted enmity broke out with a 
vengeance. The murder was perpetrated, and 
the mark was set upon Cain. His life prolonged 
made him a signal example to the old world, as 
a case of justice reserved for the Divine hand. 
Long after that, we have seen a whole nation 
outrun even his crime by immolating the Lamb 
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of God himself, but overtaken and made another 
example of signal and prolonged judgment. In' 
short, ever since the days of Cain, it has been 
war without truce between the two opposite 
seeds, and still the enmity continues; but 
throughout this long and great controversy, the 
serpent still bites against a file. 

Abel, on the other hand, became the first 
martyr, and the first personal type of Him whose 
blood cries louder for mercy than ever Abel's 
did for justice, (Heb. xii. 24,) and who has left, 
moreover, to all the seed of the woman his own 
divine example of a firm faith and a fervent 
charity. 



SECTION IX. 



THE ANTEDILUVIANS, 



This section may be conveniently divided under 
three heads : 

1, Of the Oainites and Sethites. 

Gen. iv. 16, 26. 

Cain was building a city, but how soon or 
how late after the sentence passed upon him we 
are not informed. Next we have a genealogical 
list of seven generations of Cainites from Adam : 
1. Cain. 2. Enoch. 3. Irad. 4. Mehujael. 
6. Methusael. 6. Lamech. 7. Jabal and Jubal; 
Tubal-cain and Naamah his sister. Lamech was 
the first polygamist on record, and his family 
were the first inventors of music and metallurgy, 
the lute, the flute, and the sword. Lamech 
himself sung of love and war : 

" Adah and Zillah hear my voice 1 
Wives of Lamech mark my words ! 
Though for my wound I slew a man. 
And a young man for my hurt. 
If Gain should be avenged seven times, 
Lamech shall be sevenfold seventy times." 
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This snatch of antediluvian song, perhjcps an 

extract from some antediluvian chronicle, seems 

to imply that Lamech had slain a young man 

in self-defence, and therefore he comforts his 

wives with this reflection, that if the fatricide of 

Cain did not cost him his life, his own life was 

safe enough, for his was a case of justifiable 

homicide. May we rest the conjecture on so 

slender a basis, that this fragment is given as a 

sample of the progress of evil in the family of 

Cain ? Was this young man, slain by Lamech 

in self defence, the injured husband of one of 

his wives ? Was the first polygamist the first 

adulterer also ? 

Among the Sethites, so early as in the time 
of Enos, the son of Seth, some remarkable oc- 
currence of a religious character is thus expressed 
in our authorized version : " Then began men to 
call upon the name of the Lord." (Gen. iv. 26.) 
But surely the Sethites especially (to whom this 
evidently relates) must long before have called 
on the name of the Lord on sabbath days, and 
solemn sacrifices. The marginal reading of our 
Bible is, therefore, to be preferred : ** Then men 
began to call themselves by the name of the 
Lord." This will accord with what we afterwards 
read of a distinction between the sons of God and 
the daughters of men ; the former denoting the 
Sethites, and the latter the Oainites. (Gen. vi. 2.) 
This moral distinction had probably been pre- 
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ceded by that local separation before mentioned, 
when Cain was driven out to wander in the land 
of Nod. (Chap. iv. 12 — 14.) In the opinion of 
Selden, the clause may be translated : " Then 
began men to pervert the name of Jehovah;" 
namely, by applying it to idols. Very probably 
the Cainites did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge. But under a theocracy, was it 
possible to forget Him ? More probably, the 
imaginations of the thoughts of their hearts were 
only evil continually ; but after all, there is only 
a similarity of expression in Gen. vi. 5, and Rom. 
i. 21. We have no direct authority for the 
practice of idolatry before the flood, however soon 
it may have been introduced after it. 



2. The Longevity of the Patriarchs. (Gen. v.) 

According to such confident objectors as Bauer 
and Bunsen, the genealogy of this chapter must 
be unhistorical, being at variance with all the 
laws of human and animal organism ; it is con- 
trary alike, they say, to comparative anatomy and 
common sense. The common sense, however, of 
Buffon, at least, was not shocked by it. In his 
"Dissertation on the Natural History of Man," 
he accepts the scriptural narrative as historical, 
and attempts to account for the fact on physical 
grounds. In his opinion, the different condition 
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of the earth and its productions, and conse- 
quently a later attainment of the age of puberty, 
would solve the difficulty. He argued that the 
duration of human fife at present, is uniformly 
in proportion to the time of growth. The age of 
puberty with us may be reckoned at fourteen ; 
multiply that age by seven, and you have ninety- 
eight, to which a man may now attain. Suppose 
the age of puberty among the first race of men 
to have been 130, and multiply that by seven, 
the result will be 910, which was the average 
longevity of the antediluvians. On similar 
grounds, in his opinion, the gradual diminution 
of the age of man is to be accounted for. Haller, 
a great authority in physiology, is of opinion 
that the possible duration of human life in the 
earliest ages is a problem which cannot be solved 
for want of sufficient data. How long it is 
possible for man to live under the present cir- 
cumstances of the earth, and in the present 
condition of the human constitution, is the only 
question which the science of physiology can 
undertake to decide. Comparative physiology, it 
is said, affords no criterion, forasmuch as neither 
the period of gestation, nor the time occupied in 
growth, nor the size of the full grown body, nor 
any other standard of measurement, can be 
applied to the several species of animals. A priori^ 
we know not on what longevity depends ; it is a 
question of fact and historical evidence. The 
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book of Genesis has given its testimony; and, 
according to Josephus in his " Antiquity of the 
Jews," that testimony was backed by all the 
ancient traditions of Babylonia and Phenicia, of 
Egypt and Greece. (See Joseph. Ant. i. 3. 
Professor Rawlinsbn Aids to Truth.) 



3. Antediluvian Chronology. 

The general reader is aware of a wide differ- 
ence between the chronology of the present 
Hebrew text and that of the Greek version of 
the book of Genesis, the latter being much the 
longer. The subject is of great importance, 
affecting in some degree the internal evidence 
for the Divine authority of the book itself. 
The importance of the question has been widely 
felt, and the champions on either side have been 
both numerous and famous. The latest defender 
of the Hebrew or shorter chronology, is very 
positive that no other than this can possibly be 
the true chronology of Mundane and Human 
time. (Greswell's Three Witnesses.) His scientific 
arguments are not within the grasp of every 
reader — certainly not within that of the present 
writer. But the Camden Professor of ancient 
history in the TJniversity of Oxford, is no less 
positively in favour of the longer Greek chrono- 
logy- " The modem objectors to the chronology 
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of scripture," says Professor Rawlinson, " com- 
monly seek to tie doMm their opponents to the 
present Hebrew text, but there is no reason why 
they should submit to this restriction. The 
larger chronology of the Septuagint version has 
as good a claim to be considered the chronology 
of scripture as the shorter one of the present 
Hebrew text. The Septuagint was regarded as 
of prime authority during the first ages of the 
Christian church; it is the version commonly 
quoted in the New Testament, and where it 
differs in its chronology from the Hebrew text, 
it is entitled at least to an equal attention." 
This is the result of his studies in ancient 
history. (Aids to Eaith, 259.) 

The question- becomes as interesting as it is 
important when we come to observe that one of 
them has been altered by no accidental error of 
copyists, but by design; for then we have a 
clue which may end in detecting the parties who 
have been guilty of this fraud, and in determining 
which of the two documents contains the true 
numbers. Now the design becomes obvious at 
once, by inspecting the following table, of which 
the first two columns represent the age of each 
patriarch at the birth of his eldest son ; the next 
two the number of years he survived that birth, 
and the last the sum total of his age at his own 
death, which amounts to the same number of 
years in both documents, except in the last 
instance, that of Lamech. 
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Adam . . 
Seth . . 
Enos . . 
Gainan 
Mahalaleel 
Jared • . 
Enoch . . 
Methuselah 
Lamech . 
Noah at the flood 



Heb. 

130 

105 

90 

70 

65 

162 

65 

187 

182 

600 



Sept. 

230 
205 
190 
170 
165 
162 
165 
167 
188 
600 



Heb. 
800 

807 
815 
840 
830 
800 
300 
782 
595 



Sept. 

700 
707 
715 
740 
730 
800 
200 
802 
565 



Both 

930 
912 
965 
910 
895 
962 
365 
969 
777 1 H«b. 

753 J Sept. 



Thus it appears from the first two columns 
that exactly 100 years have been six times either 
substracted from the Hebrew or added to the 
Septuagint, namely, in the case of each of the 
six patriarchs, Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, 
Mahalaleel and Enoch, at the birth of his eldest 
son. From the next two columns it appears 
that a corresponding alteration has been made, 
so as to make the total age in the last column 
identical, with one exception. The design then 
is evident. Now by whom could this fraud have 
been committed? There are but three parties 
who could possibly be suspected; either the 
heathen Egyptians, the Christian fathers, or the 
Jews themselves — the Jews either in Egypt or in 
Palestine. 

1. One or two of the later rabbis have asserted 
that the Egyptian copyists, out of hatred to the 
Jews, did falsify their copies of the Septuagint 
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Pentateuch, and hence these errors of addition 
crept into other copies. That the Egyptians and 
the Jews in Alexandria were mutually hostile 
need not be called in question. That the 
Egyptians of Alexandria were mendacious and 
impudent enough to have falsified their copies 
of the Septuagint may likewise be probable. 
But that they should so systematically and 
universally have falsified this passage by addition, 
and so have leaned in favour of a higher anti- 
quity to the Jewish nation, must be considered 
as the extravagant assertion of a modern rabbi. 
Besides of all men upon earth, the Jewish rabbis 
were the least masters of history, and in general, 
unless we wish to be deceived, we can give no 
attention to their assertions, unsupported by 
other witnesses. (See Hody, Lib. iii. c. i.) 

2. As to the Christian fathers, they may 
soon be dismissed as innocent, for by the 
time the earliest of them lived, the Septuagint 
had become the property of the whole world, 
and had obtained so wide a circulation, that it 
would have been impossible for them to have 
attempted such a fraud. Besides they had no 
motive. The Septuagint was their Bible; its 
chronology was not their main argument, but 
its prophecies in general, and by them they could 
well make good their cause with the Septuagint 
as they found it. 

3. So far therefore, the suspicion of fraud 
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points to the Jews, and should warn ns to ex- 
amine any extravagant notions which may have 
obtamed, as to their extreme reverence for the 
sacred writings, and their unswerving fidelity^ as 
custodians, in all ages. But here our enquiry 
must branch off into two particulars, as to the 
Jews before and after Christ. "The whole 
controversy,' ' as Bishop Stillingfleet observed, 
** comes to this : whether it be more probable 
that the Jews who lived under the second temple, 
(who were then the trustees to whom were com- 
mitted the oracles of God,) had the true reading, 
or the Talmudical Jews after their dispersion 
and banishment, when they were discarded by 
God Himself from being his people." (Orig. Sacr. 
iii. 4. § 9.) 

(1.) If we enquire at what time the Jews be- 
fore Christ — ^that is the Alexandrian Jews — could 
most easily have falsified their Septuagint version, 
assuredly it would have been at the very time 
when its translation was made, and before it 
began to circulate. But what motive could they 
have had at that time? It has been fancied, 
indeed, that an affectation of antiquity might 
have induced them to add six centuries to their 
chronology, by way of warding off the contempt 
entertained for them by the Egyptians, as an 
upstart nation, especially as the dynasties of 
Manetho were published about the same time. 
But Stillingfleet made it evident that both 
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Manetho and Berosus were younger than the 
translators of the Bible into Greek, and that on 
the contrary, they were probably provoked by 
that version to publish their fabulous dynasties 
to the world. (Orig. Sacr. i. c. 3. § 8 — 10.) 

The history of the Septuagint, itself, also sheds 
some light on this subject. It is well known 
that the Hebrew text was published by Ezra, 
not in the original alphabetic character in which 
it was written, (whicTi was similar to what is now 
called the Samaritan character,) but in the present 
Chaldaic character; a change somewhat analo- 
gous to that of our old English black letter into 
our present B;Oman type. But it is not so 
generally known that the Greek version was in 
all probability made from copies written not in 
the Chaldaic, but in the older alphabet ; yet that 
this was the case was sufficiently argued just a 
century ago, (1765,) by Hassencamp, a celebrated 
German professor. At that time, as he was 
collating the Septuagint version with what is 
now called the Samaritan text, he discovered that 
the former agreed with the latter, where it 
diflfered from the present Hebrew text, in in- 
numerable instances. Eor example, in the book 
of Genesis alone, he found three hundred places 
in which the letter Vau is either added or 
omitted in the Septuagint, where the Samaritan 
text does the same, contrary to the Hebrew text ; 
and similarly everywhere else, either in the 
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transposition of words, or in the diflference of 
letters in proper names. Moreover lie produced 
the testimony both of Origen and Jerome, to 
prove that in the most ancient copies of the 
Septuagint, the name of Jehovah was written 
neither in the Greek character, nor in the 
Chaldaic or present Hebrew alphabet, but in the 
old and original character, called by us the 
Samaritan. Hence he justly inferred that the 
Septuagint translators, out of reverence for the 
Divine name, copied it in the original language 
and in the original character, from the manu- 
scripts before their eyes, and from which they 
were translating. He did not, however, hastily 
infer that they copied from those copies which 
were then in the hands of the Samaritans — the 
enmity between the Jews and Samaritans then 
in Alexandria forbade that thought — no, but 
from original copies of their own which they 
had brought with them into Egypt, copies older 
than the age of Ezra, and written in the original 
alphabet which he had discarded. It is certain 
that the change of alphabet made by Ezra could 
not destroy all the older copies all at once; 
ancient manuscripts were never so cheap and 
common at any time as to be destroyed in haste. 
And it is probable that even after manuscripts 
in the new alphabet had been gradually intro- 
duced and obtained circulation in Egypt, literary 
men, like the translators, would highly prize and 
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prefer the oldest copies in their possession. Such 
was the opinion of Professor Hassencamp, which 
he maintained at large and so learnedly, that 
Vathe, another Professor, and no mean judge, 
declared that the reader of that argument felt 
himself convinced almost hy compulsion. (See 
Dathe^s Preface to Walton's Prolegomena, Leipzig.) 
At the time of the translation, therefore, 
which seems to have been made from copies 
older than the time of Ezra, no fraud needs be 
suspected. In process of time the Septuagint 
may have been, and probably was often carelessly 
copied. In the foregoing table you have an 
instance of a clerical error in the Septuagint ; for 
there, the age of Methuselah at the birth of 
Lamech is said to have been 167 : but if so, 
and if Lamech also was 188 at the birth of 
Noah, then Methuselah at the birth of Noah 
would have been 355. Add to this the 600 years 
from the birth of Noah to the flood, and the 
age of Methuselah at the time of the flood would 
have been only 955 ; and he would have survived 
the flood 14 years, for, according to the Septuagint 
itself, the sum total of Methuselah's age was 
969. But all were then drowned except Noah 
and his family. It is a clerical error in the 
Septuagint of 167 instead of 187, as it ought to 
have been. (See Petav, Rat. Temp., Par. 11. 
1. c. 7.) Nevertheless, the Catholic church both 
in the East and West, always adopted the 
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chronology of the Septuagint until the Council 
of Trent, which decided as a matter of course for 
that of the Latin Vulgate, made by Jerome from 
the present Hebrew text. "The church,** says 
Petavius," had approved the use of the Septuagint 
chronology, not its errors/* It had its errors no 
doubt, not however at the rate of six centuries ; 
but as the Jesuit himself had once pithily re- 
marked, "there are some persons with whom there 
is no oil within a nut, and nothing hard without.'* 
On the other hand, an original may be 
corrupted as well as a translation, whether by 
accident or design. Buxtorf, a great champion of 
the present Hebrew text, himself acknowledged 
that before the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, the 
Jews had not been so careful in keeping and 
copying their sacred writings as thenceforth they 
were. No doubt in very early copies of the 
Hebrew text itself, many accidental errors may 
have occurred; but neither our Lord, nor his 
apostles ever accused the Jews, or intimated 
that they had been guiltly of wilfully corrupting 
them. In a word, there appears to be no 
historical evidence, that the fraud in question 
had been committed by any party before the 
Christian era, either in the Hebrew or in the 
Greek ; and therefore it is highly probable that 
up to that time the numbers of the Antediluvian 
chronology were, if not identical, yet similar in 
both, and in the main correct. 



(2 ) AJlor that time is another matter. Fl&vius 
Josephua was a Jewish priest, who Uved m 
Palestine from his birth to the fall of Jerusalem, 
and was familiar both with the Hebrew .Ian- 
guage and with the Hebrew text, as indeed all 
the Jewish priests were, though not all auch 
proficients in it as himself. A few learned men 
have indeed asserted his ignorance of Hebrew, 
but have been completely confuted by others. 
(Hody p. 1. lib. 3., c. 1.) His work on the 
Antiquities of the Jews, was published a.d. 93, 
while John the apostle was still living. In 
this work, although in some things he follows 
the Septuagiut, (as our Lord and his apostles 
also did) yet he mostly followed the Hebrew text, 
but in a style too flourishing to be ikithful. 
However, his testimony on this question is 
impartial and valuable ; for he follows the 
numbers of the Septuagiut in the foregoing list, 
except in three instances, where he deserts the 
Septuagiut and follows the Hebrew text. He 
omits the two middle columns of the foregoing 
table, and the latter part of the list in both cases 
stands thus : — 

IN THE HEB. AND SEPT. 

Hab. Seat. Btb. e«pt. Bab. Bept. 

Methuaelah I 187 | 167 I . .1 782 | 802 I . . I 969 I 009 
Lamech | 182 | 188 | . . | 596 | 565 | . . | 777 j 753 

IN THE SEPT. AND JOS. 
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In these three instances, Josephus follows the 
Hebrew in opposition to the Septuagint, namely, 

(1) in the age of Methuselah, 187 instead of 167. 

(2) In the age of Lamech 182 instead of 188, 
where was apparently another clerical error in 
the Septuagint, owing probably to the similarity 
of the Hebrew numerals, 3 for 2, and PT for 8. 
And (3) in the total age of Lamech 777, instead 
of 753, as in the Septuagint. But excepting 
these three instances, Josephus follows all the 
other numbers of the Septuagint. The natural 
inference is, that up to the time of publishing 
his Antiquities, A,D. 93, the other numbers in the 
Septuagint agreed with those of the Hebrew text, 
or we should have seen him departing from them 
as he did in these three instances. Up to his 
time, then, the fraud had probably not made its 
appearance. 

There seems to have been no open controversy 
about any diflference between the Hebrew text of 
the Pentateuch and its Greek version until about 
the beginning of the second century of our era. 
When the Christians in their controversy with 
the Jews, quoted the Septuagint to prove the 
truth of the gospel, the Jews had been ac- 
customed to cavil and explain away their quota- 
tions ; and probably had begun to discover that 
there were in reality many trivial diflferences 
between the two texts. But now, in the be- 
ginning of the second century, the doctrine 

H 
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of the cross was making rapid progress, and the 
rahbis, having the Hebrew copies of the Scriptures 
ahnost exclusively in their own hands, were then 
most able to execute such a design. And ^ not 
only thQ Hebraists, but the Hellenists also among 
the unbelieving Jews, making common cause, 
now first began to depreciate the Septuagint 
version. Whatever was found in that version 
repugnant to the Hebrew, or redundant, was, 
according to Justin Martyr, expunged or altered, 
till at length they rejected it altpgether, and the 
version of Aquila and others was adopted ru- 
stead. The rabbis, indeed, went so far as to 
censure every G;reek versioA, even that of Aquila, 
and forbade the use of any but the original 
Hebrew in their synagogues, whether the people 
understood it or not; at the same time pro- 
mulgating their rabbinical traditions as a second 
law. 

It cannot be denied that before the Masora, no 
sufficient barrier had been erected to prevent 
variations in the Hebrew te^ct, from whatever 
cause they might arise. The Masora was a 
miscellaneous collection of Jewish criticism, 
derived from the tradition of several preceding 
centu;ries, its own origin not being earlier than 
the fourth, ain|i probably not before the fifth 
century of our era. Its chief merit consists in 
having then laid down such rules as would secure, 
as far as possible, the accurate transmission of 
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Hebrew copies from that time forth. But who 
does not perceive that if a fraud had been com- 
mitted on that text in the beginning of the second 
dentuiy ; and if the Masorets had c^^uived at it, 
the Mai^dra t^6uld just hate per;)etuated it for 
ever. Now that the Jews in the fourth century 
were well disp6Sed to such connivance may be 
judged from their conduct with regard to the 
book of Daniel. Ouif Lord had quoted that book, 
and called the author of it Daniel the prophet, 
(Matt. Xxiv. 15.) After Sim, Plavius Josephus 
had classed that book among those which were 
then called "the prophets." (See Jos. Ant. xii. 
7, 6; and Bishop Marshes admirable argument 
in his Divinity Lectures.) In the time of Origen 
it still occupied a place among the prophets, and 
was catalogued between Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
But in the fourth century it was removed by 
the Jews from the class of the prbphets to that 
of the Hagiographa. It is true that some of the 
historical books wete displaced at the same time, 
and probably as a blind the better to screen this 
degradation of Daniel. Like the chronology of 
the Septuagint, the book of Daniel pressed the 
Jews too closely on the time of the Messiah's 
Advent which they wanted to make out was not 
yet come. So far as the rabbis had power, they 
forbade the seventy weeks of Daniel even to be 
calculated. This one fact is a strong argument 
for the chronology of the Septuagint. 
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But Origen, it will be objected, followed the 
Hebrew text in preference to the Septuagint; 
and with reason, so discordant in its several 
copies by that time had the Septuagint become 
even with itself. The object of Origen in hi» 
famous revision of the Septuagint was to make 
it agree in all respects with the Hebrew text, 
for the express purpose that there might be one 
standard of reference in all controversies between 
Jews and Christians. This was the main object 
of his solicitude. And there appears to be no 
evidence whatever that he made any regular 
collation of Hebrew manuscripts, or any diligent 
search as to any Hebrew copies which might 
agree with the Septuagint in these disputed 
numbers. Jerome followed in his steps; pre- 
ferring the Hebrew text upon the whole, he 
made his Latin version from it, making it his 
rule not to adopt the Septuagint except where it 
did not much differ from the Hebrew. His 
version of the Pentateuch was not edited till 
A.D. 404 or 406, far enough distant from the 
beginning of the second century for the fraud 
to have crept into a large number of copies; 
and as for any ancient Hebrew copies which 
might dissent, neither Jerome nor Jerome's 
Jewish teachers of Hebrew were likely to be 
either the most able or the most willing to search 
or point them out to his notice. Adopting the 
Hebrew chronology as Jerome did, no wonder 
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that he has been extolled by the Jews, and his 
version esteemed by them as the most excellent. 

Thus far, a verdict in favour of the Greek 
chronology has been advocated. As to the 
Samaritan text nothing can be said of it in this 
case. Originally copied, no doubt, from ancient 
manuscripts, yet when it came into the keeping 
of schismatics, and after that, in the time of 
Alexander, was corrected or corrupted, ^s the 
case might be, by Manasses and his priests from 
their Hebrew copies, every safeguard of its in- 
tegrity was lost. In one place (Deut. xxvii. 4) 
it was, we know, grossly corrupted for a special 
purpose. Without any disparagement of it, how- 
ever, in general, in this question of chronology 
at least it is so uncertain, that in the antediluvian 
chronology it is 360 years shorter, and in the 
post-diluvian chronology it is 652 longer than 
the Hebrew text. Therefore in this cause the 
Samaritan text is a witness out of court, and the 
whole case must now be left to the decision of 
an impartial jury. 



SECTION X. 



ENOCH. 



We have not yet done with the genealogical 
lists ; an objection having been raised against 
them, from a comparison of that of the Cainitea, 
(Gen. iv. 17—22,) with that of the Sethites, (Gen- 
V. 3—32.). They stand thus : 

CAIjriTSS. BJSTHITBS* 

1. Cain 1. Seth. 

X Enoch 2. Enos. 

3. Irad 3. Cainan. 

4t. Mehujael 4* Mahaleeli 

5. Metbuaael 5. Jared. 

6. Lamech . 6. Enoch. 

7. Jubal .... 1 . . 7. Methuselah. 
Tubal-cain. . . .J . . 8. Lamech. 



The objection is, that these two texts are 
really two representations of one and the same 
genealogy, with variations in their order and 
orthography, different copies of the genealogy 
having been ignorantly jumbled together. This 
is a mere assumption ; yet as if it > rere a proved 
fact hence it is inferred that the two lists destroy 
each other's authority, and are unhistorical. 
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The resemblance between the names is certainly 
remarkable, though it is not so strong in the 
Hebrew as in our English version. The order is 
obviously very diflFerent. Two of them, indeed, 
are identical, (Enoch and Lamech,) but perfectly 
distinguished. In the line of Gain, Enoch is the 
son of the fatricide himself, and Lamech is the 
first polygamist who had gone in the way of 
Cain. On the other hand, in the line of Seth, 
Enoch, the son of Irad, was a prophet and 
translated ; and Lamech is also a prophet, and 
the father of Noah, the preacher of righteousness. 

But it is said further, that these lists are not 
only not historical, but a mere myth 1 How so ? 
Because, forsooth, their names being significant, 
we may view them at our pleasure as significant 
of epochs, of nations, or of notions 1 so easy is 
it for men to befool themselves with difficult 
trifles, and even a Bunsen to become the modern 
instance of an old saw, **that great clerks are 
not always the wisest men." Very appropriate is 
th^ answer of Professor BawHnson, that there is 
no more difficulty in this case, if so much, as in 
that of the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah, 
in which similar appellaitions, and to some extent 
the same appellations prevailed ; for if you ex- 
amine the five consecutive and contemporary 
monarchs of these two kingdoms, who follow 
after Ahab and Jehoshaphat, you find three 
namiBs out of the five common to the two lists. 
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The early age at which Enoch was translated 
may, or may not, have given occasion to the fable 
of Ganymede, caught up by Jove's eagle ; we have 
a more serious enquiry before us. Moses writes : 
" And Enoch lived sixty-five years, and begat 
Methuselah : and Enoch walked with God after 
he begat Methuselah three hundred years, and 
begat sons and daughters. And all the days of 
Enoch were three hundred sixty and five years : 
and Enoch walked with God : and he was not : 
for God took him." (Gen. v. 21 — 24.) Is it meant 
that God took this good man to himself by an 
early death ? No, for St. Paul writes : " By faith 
Enoch was translated that he should not see 
death, and was not found, (among the living,) 
for before his translation he had this testimony 
that he pleased God.'' (Heb. xi. 5.) There is no 
more striking example in the whole volume of 
scripture of its own sublime simplicity than this, 
that so transcendant a miracle, and that too the 
first on record, should have been thus, as it were, 
registered in a parenthesis, in a brief family 
pedigree, without further note or comment. 

But in the nineteenth century science, it seems, 
has proved the impossibility of a miracle ! That 
is a difficulty, then, for men of science to digest ; 
for certainly it will never perplex the common 
sense of mankind. One man of science at least 
has written a sentence which others may do 
well to consider : ** Doubt," said Arago, " is a 
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proof of modesty, and it has rarely hurt the 
progress of science : one cannot say so much 
of incredulity. Outside of pure mathema- 
tics, he who pronounces the word impossible 
lacks prudence." (Annuaire du Bureau des 
Longitudes, 1853, p. 445.) A man of common 
sense might venture even a step further, and say, 
outside of pure mathematics, he who pronounces 
the word impossible before he has proved himself 
to be infallible, lacks modesty. Forty-four years 
after Harvey had given to the world his great 
discovery Pran9ois Bazin selected for his theme, 
as candidate for the Royal Society of medicine in 
Paris, " the impossibility of the circulation of the 
blood 1" Since there was such an infidel in 
science in the year 1672, it is no great wonder 
that his namesake, TAbbe Bazin was an infidel 
in religion in the year 1775, To the world's end, 

'^ The man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still/' 

Miracles are not only possible but probable, 
provided only there be some great moral purpose 
to call for their interposition, and at bottom that 
probability cannot be questioned without, at the 
same time, questioning the moral perfections of 
our God. Keason might not have discovered 
this, but we know it now by revelation. For 
what has been revealed to us ? That God created 
man likest to himself of all creatures here be- 
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low; that being fallen, we are still the highest 
object of our heavenly Father's care and concern, 
purposing the restoration ^nd salyation of all 
who irepent and return to Him. This purpose 
was revealed to our first parents immediately- 
after their fall. Nevertheless, sin began to pre- 
vail in the world, and He raised up a succession 
of prophets to recall the rebels, the first of whom, 
or at least the most conspicuous, was Enoch. 
His mission was to foretell a coming judgment, 
unless they repented, and his translation was the 
seal of his mission. Here was a great moral 
purpose. Within three generations from his 
time the deluge came, and many meanwhile, 
were probably led to repentance. Beyond that, 
the mission and translation of Enoch became a 
grand link in a chain of revelations which con- 
cern the redemption of the fallen ones in all 
generations. With what amount of evidence are 
we able to substantiate this view of the case ? 
that is our present question. First, how do we 
prove that Enoch was a prophet of judgment to 
come? 

The sceptic presumes that we have no better 
proof of this than a passage forged in the name 
of Enoch, and quoted in the questionable epistle 
of St. Jude. . But he must excuse us if we under- 
oeive him in a double mistake; for the epistle 
of St. Jude has been formerly indeed questioned, 
but is no longer questionable ; and the only point 
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questionable is, whether the passage forged in the 
name of Enoch, was really quoted by St. Jude at 
all. Of the last first, and let the reader judge for 
himself after oomparing them. 

JlTDB 14, 16. 

"And Enoch also, the seventh from Adam, 
prophesied of these, saying, Behold, the Lord 
Cometh with his holy myriads to judge and to 
convict all the impious among them, of all their 
impious works which they have impiously com- 
mitted, and of all the hard words which impious 
sinners have spoken against him." 

The Book of Enoch, Chap. ii. 

" Behold, he cometh with myriads of saints, to 
judge and to destroy the impious,, and to convict 
all the carnal, of all which the sinfSuL' and impious 
have done a^d committed against him*" 

Obviously this is not a verbatim quotation. 
The bfyok of Enoch extant at this day is unq.ues- 
tionably a forgery, and full of fables^ but liie day 
of judgpaent i& no fable ; and even if St. J,ude 
had. quoted a fact from a forgery, , liis doing so 
would have beqn no endorsement to all the fables 
it contained. Long ago Grigen and Jerome 
noticed the fact, that several passages are found 
in the writings of the Apostles derived from 
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various apochryphal books. (J.E. Grabe, Prefat. 
in Test. 12 Patriarch.) But the history of the 
forged book of Enoch is so obscure, the author 
or authors of it are so anonymous, the date or 
dates of its different parts are so uncertain, while 
on the other hand its plagiarisms both from the 
Old and New Testaments are so glaring, that 
as the learned Sylvestre-de-Sacy said, (who 
translated some parts of it from the Ethiopic 
version) " the quotation attributed to St. Jude 
from the book of Enoch, might as well (we 
should say much rather) be considered as a 
quotation from St. Jude by the forger. But as 
before said, it is obviously no verbatim quotation 
at all ; both passages have every appearance of 
being two free versions of an ancient tradition 
which was current, no doubt, among the Jews, 
and probably, as Lardner thought, might have 
been inserted briefly in various writings among 
them. This tradition once inserted in the epistle 
of St. Jude, as that of Jannes and Jambres was 
adopted by St. Paul ; nay, as the first two words 
of this very tradition were (Maranatha, 1 Cor. 
xvi. 22,) the truth of the tradition itself is 
endorsed and divinely authorized for ever. 

It is true that the epistle of Jude itself was 
once questioned and suspected to be spurious, 
because, as Jerome informs us, it was supposed 
to have endorsed the forged book of Enoch by a 
quotation from it. But the more cautiously it 
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was at first admitted into the canon, so much the 
more trustworthy it is now. Both the epistle of 
St. Jude and the second epistle of St. Peter were 
certainly admitted late into the canon. Between 
these two epistles there is a strong similarity, 
both in matter and expressions, and yet in both 
respects there is a marked distinction. The 
burden of both is an exhortation "to strive 
earnestly for the faith once for all delivered to 
the saints," in opposition to certain false teachers 
who had " crept in among them unawares." Both 
epistles refer to the judgment of the deluge, yet 
St. Jude makes no mention of the preaching of 
Noah, nor St. Peter of the prophecy of Enoch. 
In short, there is such a similarity, and yet such 
a distinction, as to suggest the conjecture that 
they must both have been copied from some 
common docament, not servilely but freely, as by 
independent and inspired writers. And this was 
in all probability the fact, for it is recorded in 
the Apostolical Constitutions, (reputed to have 
been written about the end of the third century) 
that there was a tradition in the church of a 
meeting having been held by the apostles, on 
occasion of those false teachers mentioned in the 
epistles of Peter and Jude, and of their having 
drawn up and circulated instructions after the 
manner of the decree of Jerusalem, (Acts xv. 
Ap. Oonstit. lib. vi. 13, 14.) Prom those 
instructions, St. Jude may have selected Enoch's 
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and Noah's warning of judgment. The instnic- 
tions were to this Qflfect: "That these false 
teachers fought against Moses, and against Christ, 
pretending at the same time to value them ; that 
these were the false Christs and false prophets 
foretold hy our Lord, wolves in sheep's clothing, 
and that the lamhs of the flock should flee from 
them, as ever they valued their own salvation 1 " 
It was not the progress of science which excited 
this spirit against Moses and against Christ in 
the first century; and there is no new thing 
under the sun in these last days. 

The fact then cannot reasonably be questioned 
that God in his mercy raised up a succession of 
prophets in the family of Jared, to warn the 
perishing world of the wrath that was coming 
upon it by the deluge ; Enoch first, who, as 
Benson thought, named his son prophetically 
Methuselah; (after his death the deluge) Lamech, 
who named his son prophetically Noah; and 
Noah himself, a preacher of righteousness. 

The translation of Enoch, attested by St Paul, 
(Heb. xi.) set the seal to his prophecy ; that first 
great miracle proclaimed also the rewards and 
punishments of the world to come, for if Enoch 
went alive up to heaven, what became of Cain 
unless he repented and brought his sin-offering at 
last ? Lastly, by this translation, Enoch became 
the type and forerunner of our Lord to heaven. 
Enoch warned the world, ascended to heaven, 
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and left a Noah to succeed him. Elijah warned 
the ten trihes, ascended to heaven, and left 
Elisha to succeed him. Jesus warned Jerusalem, 
ascended to heaven, and left both a Peter and a 
Paul to succeed Him, and warn both the Jews 
and the Gentiles. The flood came and swept the 
old world away; the Assyrian came, and the 
ten tribes were lost; the Koman came, and 
Jerusalem fell ; the Lord cometh with myriads of 
his saints, to judge and to convict all impenitent 
sinners of all their impious works, and all their 
hard words against Him and his. And oh, for 
Christ's sake let all whom it may concern, beware 
lest they should stand speechless at the bar, when 
the judge of all the earth shall r^eat his own 
awful question of old : " How is it ye were not 
afraid to speak against my servant Moses?'* 
(Num. xii. 8.) 



SECTION xr. 



THE PBOGBESS OP SIN. 



!• It was probably before the translation of 
Enoch that a great apostacy of the Sethites had 
occurred. They, as it should seem, had begun 
formerly to call themselves by the name of the 
Lord, (Gen. iv. 26,) they were now called the 
sons of God, (Gen. vi. 2,) such is the term in the 
Hebrew text ; and the same is employed in the 
Vatican copy of the Septuagint version, instead 
of which in the Alexandrian copy of that version, 
they are called the omgeU, and which is more 
remarkable this term, "the angels," is the reading 
adopted by St. Peter and St. Jude in their 
warning epistles, (1 Pet. iii. 19, 20 ; 2 Pet. ii. 
4, 5 ; Jude 6.) In these epistles there are but 
two historical references, namely, to the two 
temporal judgments of Noah*s flood and the de- 
struction of Sodom, which are set forth as types of 
the last judgment. Prom this change of the 
term, sprang up in after times that monstrous 
fable of the loves of the angels, which obtained 
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^circulation from the days of the apocryphal Enoch 
to those of our modern poet Moore, Milton 
followed the truth : 



After these, 
But on the hither side, a different sort 
From the high neighbooriag hills, which was their seat, 
Down to the plain descended ; by their guise 
Just men they seemed, and all their study bent 
To worship God aright, and know his works 
Not hid ; nor those things la^t, which might preserve 
Freedom and peace to men. They on the plain 
Long had not walk'd, when from the tents, behold 1 
A bevy of fair women, richly gay 
In gems and wanton dress ; to the harp they sung 
Soft amorous ditties, and in dance came on : 
The men, though grave, eyed them ; and let their eyes 
£ove without rein ; tUl, in the amourous net, 
Fast caught, they liked ; and each his liking chose. 

Par. Lost xi. 580* 



The change of term adopted by the apostles 
may have been intended to mark that these sons 
x)f God had been originally apostles themselves, 
angels or ministers of grace to others, (Comp, 
Heb. i. 13 ; Mah ii. 7 ; iii. 1 ; Rev, i, 3, See 
Hale's Analysis.) 

As to the giants that were bom unto them, 
(Gen. vi. 4,) there is no fabulous age in sacred 
history. There never was a nation of giants in 
any stge ; but in all ages there have been famiUes 
of giants and even in our own islands, as well as in 

I 
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Bashan and Eden. Before the flood such families 
there were ; men of violence, who yet, with all 
their constitutional vigour and longevity, waged 
no other war with heaven than hy their wicked- 
ness ; of all wars, however, the worst, and for 
all their bulk the most unequal contest. 

2. The longevity of mankind was henceforth 
to be curtailed, for that seems to be the meaning 
of this passage : " And the Lord said. My spirit 
shall not always strive with man, (or abide in 
man, as others translate it,) for that he also is 
flesh, yet his days shall be an hundred and 
twenty years." (Gen. vi. 3.) These words are 
introduced as a Divine soliloquy, or as what 
God said or purposed in himself. This purpose, 
according to the narrative, was not communicated 
to Noah until his three sons had married. (Gen. 
vi. 14 — 18.) Now as Noah was 500 years old 
before Japheth his eldest son was bom, and as he 
was just 600 years old when he and they and 
their wives entered into the ark, it is obvious 
that the building of the ark continued con- 
siderably less than 120 years, by which time, 
indeed, some of the first parts of that immense 
structure may rather be supposed to have been 
going to decay. The hypothesis, therefore, that 
this warning was given to Noah twenty years 
before the birth of Japheth is unfounded, and 
indeed a make-shift to account for a diflEiculty 
which does not exist ; the supposed difficulty, viz.. 
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that it was so long as 120 years that the *^ long- 
suflfering of God waited in the days of Noah, 
while the ark was preparing/' (1 Pet. iii, 20.) 
The long-suflfering of God was great, for the ark 
was, probably, many years in preparing, but not 
so many as 120 years. The true interpretation, 
therefore, of this soliloquy, (Gen. vi. 4,) in the 
opinion of the authors of our Universal History, 
and of other learned men, is rather this: that 
because of the corruption of man's nature by his 
fall, the vigour of his constitution should gra- 
dually be diminished, until at last his longevity 
should not, as a rule, exceed the length of 120 
years. That, in fact, was the very age to which 
Moses himself attained. 

3. As introductory to the deluge, we may take 
this opportunity of glancing at Bishop Sherlock's 
interpretation of Lamech's prophecy concerning 
his son, Noah.* ^'Lamech lived an hundred and 
eighty and two years, and begat a son : and he 
called his name Noah, (rest,) saying. This same 
shall comfort us concerning our work and toil of 
our hands, because of the ground which the Lord 
hath cursed." (Gen. v. 29.) This is the third 
of three antediluvian utterances which have 
floated down to us ; the two prophecies of Enoch 
and Lamech's, the father of Noah ; a vivid con- 
trast to the stanza of the elder Lamech, who had 
gone in the way of Cain. 

Bishop Sherlock's ingenious explanation of this 
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prophecy is as follows : (1) Very absurd in hig 
opinion is theirs who think there is nothing 
prophetic in these words, and that they merely 
expressed his joy to see a son bom, who should 
assist him in cultivating the ground for the pro- 
visions of life. Is not every day labourer's son 
so born to assist his father ? Why then should 
a peculiar name have been given to Noah merely 
on that account ? There must have been some 
peculiar reason for it. (2) Others have imagined 
that Noah invented the plough to mitigate the 
labours of agriculture. But there is no proof of 
the fact, and Tubal-cain is more likely to have 
been the inventor of such implements, (Gen. iv. 
22.) Others, again, (3) have supposed that the 
fact of Noah's being the first vine-dresser, was 
the fulfilment of this prophecy. This comes 
nearer the truth, inasmuch as it acknowledges 
the existence of a prophecy, and the fruit of the 
vine does cheer the heart of man ; but this was 
not the whole truth. 

The state of the earth, or dry land, inhabited 
by the antediluvian world, under the primitive 
curse, the Bishop conceives to have been a very 
bad one, with very irregular seasons; and pro- 
bably not very unlike that with which the land 
flowing with milk and honey was threatened as a 
curse for the sins of its inhabitants : "I will make 
your heaven as iron, and your earth as brass ; 
and yo ur strength shall be spent in vain : for 
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your land shall not yield her increase, neither 
shall the trees of the land yield their fruit." 
(Lev. xxvi. 19, 20.) 

This view of the antediluvian earth, he thinks, 
is contrasted by the blessing on the new earth 
which followed upon Noah's sacrifice of thanks-' 
giving after the flood, "I will not again curse 
the ground any more for man's sake. While the 
earth remains, seed time and harvest, and heat 
and cold, and summer and winter, and day and 
night shall not cease." (Gen. viii. 21, 22.) The 
contrary irregularity of seasons had been entailed 
upon the earth by the curse after the fall, which 
entail was cut off by the flood, and the original 
blessing on the earth at its creation was re- 
newed. (Gen. i. 11.) 

Such is Bishop Sherlock's ingenious interpreta- 
tion of Lamech's prophecy. Thorns and thistles, 
indeed, the toil of man, and the sorrow of 
woman, were left to fulfil the primitive sen- 
tence upon our race, but still the inhabitants 
of the new earth must confess their many com- 
forts ; yea, their many lands flowing with milk 
and honey^ This new blessing is called God's 
covenant with the earth, and with every living 
creature upon the earth. That faithful witness 
in heaven, the rainbow, is the pledge of it, and 
the covenant itself is a type and pledge of the 
greater covenant of grace. Psalmist and prophets 
celebrated it, while our Lord himself and his 
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apostles confirm us in the hope that '^ the meek 
shall inherit the earth/' and that ** godliness is 
profitable for all things, haying the promise of 
the life that now is, and of that which is to 
come/' (See Gen. ix. 8 — 13; Ps. xxxvi. 5, 6; 
Ixviii. 67 ; Isa. liv. 9 ; Jer. xxxii. 20 — 26 ; Matt* 
V. 6, 46 ; Acts xvi. 17 ; 1 Thess. iv. 8 — 10.) 



SECTION XII. 



THE DELUGE. 



Sceptics insist that the Mosaic narrative describes 
an universal deluge ; and this they urge with a 
view to convict it of falsehood. On the other 
hand, such staunch and learned believers as 
Bishop StiUingfleet and Mathew Pool, as well as 
some more recent writers, have been induced by 
certain difficulties, which they supposed insur- 
mountable, to contend that it may be understood 
as describing only a partial deluge ; but that they 
should have advocated such an interpretation is 
much to be regretted. Taken in its obvious and 
unavoidable meaning, the plain language of the 
history describes an universal deluge, and nothing 
less. ^'Pifteen cubits upward did the waters 
prevail, and the mountains were covered." What 
mountains ? Either the mountains of the land 
from which the ark had taken its departure, or^^ 
rather, those of the region over which it rested, 
which were the mountains of Ararat, some of 
the loftiest on the present habitable earth. The 
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law of grayitation had not been superseded, for 
the rain had come rushing down in cataracts, 
and that law being still in force, how was it 
possible that a deluge which overtopped the 
liighest mountains upon earth, could fail to over- 
flow the whole of its lower surface ? Nothing 
could have prevented the deluge from being 
universal. (See Gen. vi. 7, 17, 19 ; vii. 4, 15, 19, 
21 ; viii. 4.) 

No history can be more circumstantial, whe- 
ther as to detail or as to dates. How full is the 
detail of the ark itself, its plan, measurement, 
and materials; of the animals also and their 
provision. The dates are minute and precise. 
The year of the dehige is, indeed, disputed by 
chronologists ; some contending for the year 
B.C. 3099, or even 3159; (see Smith's Diet. 
Chronology;) others, as Mr. Greswell and Petavius, 
for B.C. 2348 ; but the days of the year are all 
reckoned. After a week's warning, the ark was 
occupied on a given month and day of the month. 
The rain continued forty days incessantly. The 
flood increased for 160 days. After the waters 
had sensibly diminished, the very day is named 
when the ark settled over the mountains of Ararat. 
Two months after that, and nine months after the 
flood had begun, the tops of the mountains were 
first descried. About forty days later, the raven 
is sent forth, but returns not, A week after, the 
dove is sent forth and returns ; a second week 
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and she is sent forth on her second embassy, and 
returns on the evening of the same day with the 
olive sprig in her bill ; yet a third week and she 
goes forth to return no more. At length, after 
a year's voyage, the family of Noah disembarks. 
This is the first log on record. 

The deluge was a doom of judgment once 
executed and never to be forgotten. As it was 
with the prophecy of Christ's cross, (the ark of 
our salvation,) the malice of those who disbe- 
lieved it could do nothing but what would fulfil 
it, so it is with this history ; the very cavils of 
unbelievers must still keep up the memory of 
the fact, and attract attention to it. In vain did 
Bolingbroke confidently — or rather impudently — 
assert, that the tradition of Noah's deluge rests 
on no other authority than that of Moses, known 
only to one people, and preserved in one corner 
of the world; as if the Septuagint had never been 
circulated, or had no existence 1 Sir William 
Jones, on the contrary, asserts that it is an histo- 
rical event admitted as true by every nation to 
whose literature we have access. As a general 
argument, what can be stronger than Ouvier's ques- 
tion: "Is it possible," said he, "that mere accident 
should afford so striking a result as to annex the 
traditional origin of the Assyrian, Indian, and 
Chinese monarchies to the same epoch of about 
4000 years from the present time ? Could the ideas 
of nations, who were connected by scarcely any 
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natural affinities, and whose language, religion^ 
and laws had nothing in common, so converge to 
one point, did not truth hring them together?" 
As to the main fact of Noah's deluge, identified by 
its principal circumstances, it may almost be said 
that no nation is known where a tradition of it 
has not been found ; for among those who have 
held such a tradition, we may safely name 
the Ohaldeans, Fhenicians, Egyptians, Greeks, 
Romans, Ghinese, Celts, Mexicans, Peruvians, 
and South Sea Islanders. A passion for the 
marvellous is, indeed, characteristic of mankind, 
and imagination playing its part in this case has 
introduced a measure of variety, but in the main 
the tradition is so uniform as to evince that it 
points to a real event in the world's history. In 
most cases it bears testimony that certain indi- 
viduals were preserved in an ark, ship, or raft. 
A chest, or a chest in a boat, was carried about 
with great ceremony in most of the sacred 
mysteries, and occupied an eminent station in the 
holy places ; it is pourtrayed on monuments of 
the east, and on medals of the west; the very 
birds, — ^the raven, and the dove with the olive 
sprig in its bill, not being forgotten. In short, 
the universality of the tradition and the identity 
of circumstances are such that if Noah's flood 
were erased from the sacred history, it would still 
remain in the memory of mankind. The opinion 
of Kenrick, that aU these traditions arose from 
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reflection and speculation on the past changes of 
the globe, and that these speculations having 
assumed an historical form, were in time received 
as matters of fact ; this hypothesis, of such an 
uniform and universal reflection and speculation 
among all nations is so extravagant as to suggest 
with far more probability, that the Mosaic history 
of the deluge is disbelieved with difficulty even by 
those who deny it. 

Now, let us give up all that traditionary 
evidence as counting for nothing, or at most of 
no more weight than the single fact that the 
word mabbul (deluge) which occurs in Gen. vi. 
17, occurs also in Ps. xxix, 10, and no where else 
in the whole Bible; but then come before us 
these words of the Lord Jesus Christ : " For 
as ia the days that were before the flood they were 
eating and drinking, marrying and giving in mar- 
riage, until the day that Noah entered into the 
ark, and knew not until the flood came, and 
took them all away ; so shall also the coming of 
the Son of man be/' (Matt. xxiv. 38, 39.) This 
single testimony to the truth of Noah's flood, as 
it is described in the book of Genesis, is supported 
by all that immense body of evidence wliich exists 
for the truth of Christ and the Christian religion % 
evidence of all kinds, and all but compulsory, 
which has come down to us from the beginning 
of the world, prophecies, miracles, and providen- 
tial events, espeoially the wonderful propagation 
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and progress of Christianity until this day. On 
the other side, objections are opposed to the 
historical fact, drawn chiefly from the progress of 
modern science — geology especially, and natural 
history. Surely the objector must have no 
measured confidence in the certainty of his own 
science, who can prefer its testimony to all that 
mass of evidence for the truth of all the scripture, 
both the Old Testament and the New. 

Before addressing ourselves to any single ob- 
jection, however, one preliminary question has to 
be considered, which more or less affects them all. 
Was the dry land, which was overwhelmed by 
Noah*s flood, identical with the dry land which 
we now inhabit ? An afl&rmative answer is com- 
monly taken for granted; but there is no 
scriptural ground for this opinion, except that 
passage which in our fourth- section we have seen 
reason to believe is an interpolation. (Gen. ii. 
10 — 15.) Reject that interpolation, and what do 
we read in Scripture? That our whole globe 
was only one week before the creation of Adam, 
covered with darkness and the deep, " sea without 
shore,'' (Gen. i. 2,) on the third day of the creative 
week, the waters under the firmament were 
gathered together into one place, and the dry 
land appeared. (Gen. i. 9.) But the whole of 
that dry land, which was afterwards submerged 
by Noah's flood, is absolutely to us a terra 
mcognita. All we read of it is, that a part of it 
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was called the land of Eden, on the east of which 
thegarden of the Lord was planted ; (Gen. ii. 8 ;) 
east of that again, was the land of Nod, (Gen. iv. 
16 ;) but the land of Eden, means the land of 
any pleasant country, and there is no scriptural 
ground for believing it was any known part of our 
present inhabited dry land. The land of Nod 
again means the land of Cain's wandering, and 
is of course to us equally unknown. This is all 
we know of the dry land which appeared on the 
third day of the creative week, and which was 
afterwards submerged by Noah's flood. Accord- 
ingly with all the foregoing detail of the ark and 
its voyage, not a word is said of the previous 
residence of Noah, or of the place where the ark 
was built and launched by the flood ; but only 
of the place where it rested after the voyage was 
over. We infer, of course, that it was built some- 
where iQ that unknown Eden which formed part 
of the antediluvian dry land, and that is all. We 
know nothing of the height of its mountains, or 
of the depth of its seas, nor even of its extent ; 
but there are both scriptural and scientific grounds 
for inferring that very probably its extent was 
considerably less than that of our present con- 
tinents and islands. 

Eirst, there is scriptural ground for believing 
that the antediluvians lived under a theocracy, or 
a visible Divine dispensation of justice and mercy, 
which implies that they could not have lived at 
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any very great distanoe apart from one another, 
even np to the time of the flood, Eor instance, 
the acceptance of Abel's sacrifice, the mark set 
upon Gain, the translation of Enoch, the con- 
demnation of the world by Noah's building the 
ark, (Heb. xi. 7,) all this implies that such a 
dispensation, in order to its being effective, must 
hare been administered within such limits as 
would admit of its being known to all. Again, 
we gather from the narrative, that the whole face 
of the ground was watered by mists only, for no 
rain had apparently fallen previous to the flood ; 
and if so, that appears to imply the existence of 
a smaller extent of dry land, and a larger ocean 
than we have at present. 

Secondly,, the analogy of science favours this 
view of the facts. Scientific investigations have 
had for one object to determine the extent of the 
dry land at different epochs of the earth's history ; 
and according to Humboldt, the following are 
the results : (1) " In the most ancient times, — 
during the Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous 
epochs, and even as recently as the Triassic pe- 
riod — the portion of the surface, supporting 
land vegetation, consisted exclusively of islands. 
(2) At a subsequent epoch, those islands became 
connected with each other, forming numerous 
lakes, and deeply indented bays. (3) Finally, 
when the mountain chains of the Pyrenees, the 
Appennines, and the Carpathians were elevated. 
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(about the period therefore of the older Tertiary 
formations) the great continents possessed nearly 
their present form and extent. During the 
Silurian epoch, when the Cycadeoe were in the 
greatest abundance, the whole STirface of the dry 
land, from pole to pole, must have been less than 
it now is in the Pacific and Indian oceans. A 
short time before the cataclysms, which at longer 
or shorter intervals caused the destruction of so 
many gigantic vertebrated animals, parts of the 
continental masses presented the same divisions as 
at present." (Cosmos, vol. i., p. 277, Sabine.) 
But that great cataclysm of the Tertiary period of 
geology, which elevated the Alps and the Andes, 
and which was the last that preceded the six 
days' work of creation, must have covered all 
those former continents and islands with dark- 
ness and the deep : when, therefore, on the third 
day of that creation God separated the new dry 
land of the antediluvian period, it would pro- 
bably follow the analogy of former epochs, and 
that dry land might be, as in the Silurian era, 
almost insular, or but one small continent. Who 
knows whether it exceeded the extent of that 
atlantic island of the Egyptian tradition reported 
by Plato, which had been previously the seat of 
a great conquering monarchy, or that of the 
modern Australia ? 

Mighty objections have been raised against the 
truth of this history of the deluge from geology. 
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and the subject in that respect is not without 
diflOlculty; but let us distinguish between the 
sceptic and the geologist. All geologists are not 
sceptics, neither are all sceptics geologists ; and it 
may be added that the man of real science is wont 
to state his difiS.culties with more modesty than 
the sceptic under the mask of science. He speaks 
with moderation on the progress of his science. 
Sir 0. Lyell is a willing witness to the fractional 
state of the annals of geology. Speaking of the 
theory of development by transmutation, (which 
Darwin calls "Variation by natural selection," 
and which Hooker calls "Creation by Variation,*') 
Sir 0. Lyell says, "No one can believe in transmu- 
tation who is not profoundly convinced that all 
we know in paloeontology is as nothing compared 
with what we have to learn." (Antiquity of Man, 
406.) How can it be otherwise, considering how 
recently geology has become a science, and how 
imperfectly hitherto the globe has been explored, 
nearly three-fourths of its surface being covered 
with water, and so much of the remainder with 
•mountains? So again, in opposition to the many 
insidious calculations of the geological ages, Sir 
B. Murchison has acknowledged that the nature, 
force, and progress of the past condition of the 
earth cannot be measured by its existing condi- 
tion, forasmuch as there existed in former 
periods a much greater intensity of causation 
than that which now prevails. (Br. Association, 
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Manchester, 1861.) As connected with this 
point, we may quote the remark of Humboldt : 
"As it appears more than probable that in the 
earlier periods of our planet, the elevations and 
depressions of its surface were much more con- 
siderable than they are at present, we ought not 
to be surprised at finding, even in the interior of 
contiaents portions of the surface depressed below 
the general level of the present sea, such as the 
lake or sea of Tiberias, and above all the "Dead 
Sea, which lies 1312 English feet below the level 
of the Mediterranean." (Cosmos, i. 288.) 

We have, indeed, thankfully to acknowledge 
what the geologist has contributed to the eluci- 
dation of this history. "The geologist," says 
Bucklard, "has taken away all antecedent im- 
probability from the fact of Noah*s flood, by 
having shewn that paroxysms of internal con- 
vulsion have again and again been accompanied 
by the elevation of mountains and followed by 
mighty floods. Therefore what has happened so 
often before during the ancient history of the 
earth may have happened once more in its modern 
history since the creation of Adam." Moreover, 
the testimony of three eminent men, reported in 
the following sentence, appears to be of the 
greatest value. " I conclude," said Ouvier, " with 
M. M. De Lue and Dolomicu, that if there be 
any fact well attested it is this, that the surface 
of our globe has suffered a great and sudden 

K 
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revolution, the period of wMcli cannot be dated 
farther back than Ave or six thousand years. 
This revolution has, on the one hand, engulphed 
and caused to disappear the countries formerly 
Inhabited by men and animals, and on the other 
hand, has laid bare the bottom of the vast ocean, 
thus converting its channel into the new habitable 
earth/' 

Instead of a fact well attested, let that view 
pass only for a reaaonoAle ht/pothesis^ which 
^nnot well be denied, and all the ph^iomena of 
Noah's flood as described by Moses, are reasonably 
accounted for. Admit first that after that great 
convulsion of the Tertiary period, which was ac- 
companied by the elevation of the Alps and 
Andes, and followed by a mighty flood, which 
covered the whole globe with darkness and the 
deep, and that the dry land which first appeaired on 
the third day of the creative week was^ ,pro- 
bably, but of moderate extent, and far lesa than 
our present continents and islands, for which 
supposition there are grounds both scriptural and 
scientific: admit, secondly, that the convulsion 
which caused the deluge, instead of being accom- 
panied by an elevation of mountains, simply 
caused the whole of that moderate extent of dry 
land suddenly and gradually, but rapidly to 
subside, until it was entirely engulphed, and at 
the same time caused the former ocean to be 
drained off from our present continents and 
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islands, (which had abeady assnmed nearly their 
present form before that last convulsion of the 
Tertiary period had overwhelmed them,) and the 
Mosaic narrative is no longer improbable. If 
you ask, drained off whither? Into that great 
deep which coucheth beneath. ^Hast thou 
entered into the mazes of the sea ? Hast tiiou 
traversed and searched the great de^?" (Job 
x^cxviii.) In a word, canst thou affirm that there 
is not room enough and to spare for such an 
ocean in a globe of more than 7000 mUes in 
diamaterP Admit, I say, this hypothesis, and 
the geological objections will disappear. 

The geologist modestly affirms that he can find 
no trace of a imiversal simultaneous deluge on 
our present dry land; on the contrary, the 
diluvial deposits are in all cases local. Granted ; 
how could he find traces of Noah's universal 
deluge, when that universal dry land which was 
then overwhelmed remains so still ; and the scrip- 
ture was fulfilled, " I will destroy them toith the 
eart^r (Gen. vi. 10) ? 

The sceptic, on the other hand, without mo- 
desty, asserts, that Noah's flood was an absolute 
impossibility. His grand, palmary argument is 
certainly, at first sight, imposing. There are, in 
fact, certain extinct volcanic craters in the pro- 
vinces of Auvergne and Languedoc, on the sides 
of Mount Etna, and in a part of Asia Minor, (all 
within a moderate distance from each other,) 
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which craters are surrounded for miles by beds 
of lava rocks, filled with fossils of various ages, 
and some of them channeled more than 100 feet 
deep, by rivers of water, the work (it is asserted) 
of incalculable ages. Beyond all memory of 
history or tradition^ these volcanos have been 
extinct. Now many of these exhibit cones 
covered with cinders and sconce as light as 
pumice, which must have been washed away by 
the deluge, yet no trace of water is to be found 
upon them. This is a negative argument, resting 
on the foundation that beyond all memory of 
history or tradition these volcanoes have been 
extinct 1 Upon this negation it is asserted that 
the deluge was an impossibility! But we ask, 
might not these slumbering volcanoes have been 
ignited afresh by the very convulsion which 
caused the deluge ? Might they not have burned 
for a century after that and more ? How many 
centuries have elapsed since that catastrophe, 
which might have left ample time for them to 
have become again extinct before all mem^ory of 
history or tradition^ which in that part of the 
world, and on such a subject, does not run very 
far back. Is such an argument of weight 
enough to sustain such an assertion P Some of 
these craters, it is further urged, exhibit on their 
upper surface a rich vegetable soil, and even 
dense forests. Well, it is a known fact that all 
soils formed by volcanic detritus are remarkably 
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fertile; and with regard to the province of 
Auvergne, we have the testimony of Sir E. Lyell 
himself ; first, that the whole district, with all its 
geological phenomena of successive creations, is 
elevated (perhaps by earthquakes) above the sur- 
rounding parts of France, no denudation there- 
fore, was to be expected at the time of Noah's 
flood, in that upper district, from which it would 
quietly subside, but rather in those lower sur- 
rounding parts, where its descending and rushing 
currents would naturally plough deep channels. 
!Prom the same authority we learn, secondly, that 
La Limagne d'Auvergne, like all other volcanic 
regions, but this especially disengages from all 
its springs and fissures prodigious quantities of 
carbonic acid gas, and that this gas has the 
property of disintegrating even the granite which 
underlies the lava rocks. It is called by Dolomicu, 
"la maladie du granit," and the rock may well 
be said to have the rot, for it will literally 
crumble to pieces in your hand. Since the fiood, 
then, and since the extinction of those volcanic 
craters, before all memory of man, there has been 
ample time for the accumulation both of soil and 
of forests. 

Now, when a man asserts that any given fact, 
Noah's ^ood, for instance, is an absolute impossi- 
bility, if, on the other hand, you can produce ant/ 
rea^sonable hypothesis by which it can be shown 
that the fact was at least possible, there is an end 
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of his impossibility for ever. It is submitted, 
then, to the candid judgment of the general 
reader, whether the fwegoing hypothesis is a 
reasonable one or not« As to the confirmed 
sceptic, were he ever silenced on this, he would 
burst forth in another direction, as Yesuyius 
vomits flame when Etna is tranqui]. 

Other objections there are to this history which 
are miscellaneous, and may be conveniently 
noticed here simply in the order of their occur- 
rence in the narrative, and in the form of a 
dialogue between 0. the Objector^ and R. the 
Resj^ondent. 

O. I beHeve no one pretends to any certani 
knowledge of the naaterial (gopher wood) said to 
have been used in building the ark. 

B. No; some say cedar, others cypress; the 
Septuagint and Jerome, I believe, intimate that 
it was squared wood ; but in fact there is nothing 
known of ih,e^ flora of the antediluvian dry land. 

O. And the size of the ark is also uncertain P 

B. Yea; the cubit itself being uncertain. 
Bishop Cxmiberland's book on the subject was 
printed in 1686. You know that particular 
calculations may be seen in Calmet's Dictionary 
and Hale's Analysis of Chronology. If the cubit, 
mentioned Gen, vi. 15, was of 18 inches, jfhe ark 
would be 450 feet long, 75 broad, and 45 high, 
and the burden of it would be 42,413 tons. If 
the cubit was of 21.888 inches, the ark would be 
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mthet more than 547 feet long, 91 broad, and 54 
feet high (i.e. 47 feet longer than St, Paul's 
Cathedral) and the burden 81,06^ tons. 

O. The form of it mu^t have been an oblong 
square, with a flat bottonl, for I find no mention 
of any keel or boat, as it is so often represented 
in prints. It was a floating house in short ; this 
cradle of the human race must have been a 
curious "cradle for the rude imperious surge.'* 

JR. Although the Hebrew term used for Noah's 
ark is distinct from that used for the ark of the 
covenant, and is the same with that used for 
Moses's ark of rushes, yet I believe you describe 
it correctly, and that its form was adapted, not 
for progression, but for floating steadily in the 
water without rolling. Tou will recollect that 
the miraculous interposition of God is plainly 
pre-supposed throughout. It was so constructed 
and so stowed, as to resist, as Sir W. Raleigh 
would say, the " malice of the greatest wind that 
can blow." It was destined to be safely steered 
by providential winds and currents; as, ind^d, 
it is intimated. (Gren. viii. 1 — 3.) 

O. The low roof-ridge and the single light or 
window, (for they are two different words for light 
and window. Gen. vi. 16 ; viii. 6,) seem, however, 
scarcely enough to ventilate the lower decks. 

It. But as the roof might have bfeen furnished 
with troughs to convey rain water into reservoirs 
within the ark, so funnels for windsails, might 
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hare conducted air from top to bottom. In shorty 
there are many things omitted which it was not 
important for us to know, but which we may 
safely assume to have been rightly contrived and 
ordered by the Divine wisdom — for instance, we 
know not what facilities for procuring materials 
and manual labour were placed at Noah's com- 
mand. Why not, therefore, apply Bishop Hall's 
remark on prying into the ark of the covenant, 
to the case also of Noah's ark : ^' As there is a 
foolish wisdom, so is there a wise ignorance, in 
not enquiring into things not revealed ? " 

O. And you think, no doubt, that the drainage 
of the vessel could be easily contrived, and the 
feeding of all the animals managed by eight pairs 
of hands. 

JS. The drainage decidedly; and the stowage 
so contrived that each class of animals might for 
the most part help themselves to the provision, 
which Noah would have been instructed to 
store up. 

O. And how about provision for the beasts of 
prey? 

R. There were no beasts of prey before the 
flood. 

O. None! 

JB. None. 

O. Do you mean there is no distinction between 
the cattle and beast of the earth which were 
created on the sixth day of the creative week ? 
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jB. Certainly there is a distinction between 
domestic or tamer cattle, and hearts feroe naturoe^ 
which is all that is necessarily meant in that 
passage, (Gen. i. 24,) by beasts of the earth. 
That no beasts of prey were created on the sixth 
day is proved by this, that only the green herb 
was granted them for food. (Gen. i. 80.) That 
no beasts of prey were created before the flood 
and taken into the ark is proved by this, that 
the same kind of food was ^^ gathered ^^ by Noah 
for the animals which entered it. (Gen. vi. 21.) 
It is not Moses but Milton who has described 
Paradise as a menagerie of beasts of prey, all 
tame, contrary to their natural structure and 
constitution. There is no hint in Moses that the 
Mesopotamian lion ate straw like the ox in Noah's 
ark, but rather that he was first tamed by the 
hunting spear of Nimrod. The Paradise Lost is 
a poem, the Pentateuch is a history. 

O. You don't mean to infer that wild beasts 
were created after the flood ? 

£. Why not ? In what chapter and verse is 
it written that when the six days' work of 
creation was once over, the Creator not only made 
a pause, but manacled his own omnipotence 
for ever ? On the contrary, it is written that, 
when the rod of Moses smote the earth, " all the 
dust of the land became lice throughout all the 
land of Egypt." (Exod. viii. 17.) Some interpreters 
understand this miracle of gnats or mosquitoes, 
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but Kirby, with Bochart, understood it, by pre^ 
fereaoe, of the same predaceous tribe as our 
authorized interpreters. Howrrer, here was a 
new creation after the flood, and eren tli^ 
Egyptian magi acknowledged that this was the 
finger of God. Neither do we read that these 
were destroyed as the frogs were. According to 
D'Orbigny the exuberant goodness of the Creator 
haa always adapted new forms of life to the 
several altered conditions of the earth. In each 
case of many successire changes, many both 
genera and species of plants and animals have 
disappeared, while many have survived, or been 
revived, but always accompanied with new crea- 
tions. In this last case of Noah's flood, many of 
the old stock, suited to the region to which he was 
going, were preserved with Noah in an ark, and 
new ones would be created according to rule, if 
there be any rule in paloeontology ; and don't you 
see, that if the dry land which was overwhelmed 
by the flood was, as it probably was, of less extent 
than our present contiaents and islands, then it 
is also probable that the number of animals pre- 
served in the ark would be smaller, and the new 
creations after the flood, (which might be gradual, 
and from time to time) would he more numerous 
in proportion? Does any man conceive that 
Moses has professed to record all the secret works 
of God done upon earth between his own age, 
and the six days' work of creation? No more 
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than he has professed to record aU that was done 
before it. 

O. In your opinion, then, there is no necessity 
for the hypothesis that all existiog. land aniTnals 
radiated from a common Asiatic centre within 
the historical period. They might have been 
created anew at different periods, and in different 
zoological proviaces, or even haye been reviyed 
in some of their old habitats. Ton would 
thereby certainly reconcile Agassiz with Moses. 

R. Except that Professor Agassiz explicitiy 
asserts, that men were created like bees in 
swarms ; and this Moses the prophet, implidtly 
denies. But this is not my opinion alone: 
Fritchard was of this opinion, both as to a 
post-diluvian creation and the unity of the 
human race. That there were even pre-adamite 
men Moses neither asserts nor denies, any more 
than that there were pre*adamite animals : he 
gives us only the history of ourselves the 
Adamites. 

O. You certainly economise miracles on this 
occasion, so fe^r as the animals are concerned; 
which by your accoimt would require only to be 
guided into the ark by a supernatural ijistinot, 
and to be sustained for a year according to instruc- 
tions received by Noah. And yet I fear that 
little sprig of olive in the dove's bill will be a 
hitch in your theory ; for although the olive leaf 
will indeed live long even under water, yet not for 
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a whole year, under the pressure of a sea without 
shore. 

JB. Then we must hitch in the obvious sugges- 
tion, that the olive tree itself might have been 
uprooted at the very first, and providentially 
floated, by wind and tide, towards the ark, on the 
surface of the water. Or if that will not satisfy 
you, that olive tree, together with a host of other 
plants and seeds, may have been a new creation, 
by that Almighty One, (who as explained in the 
supplement to the six days* work) " created every 
plant of the field before it was in the earth, and 
every herb of the field, before it grew." 
(Gen ii. 6.) 

further dialogue may now be dispensed with, 
since there is but one other objection which need 
be noticed here; an objection, which relates 
to the place of disembarkation. This may be 
disposed of under two heads. (1) That the 
language of the history itself is in this place 
ambiguous. (2) That tradition varies on that 
point. 

(1.) The following passage is borrowed from 
the translator of Rosenmuller's Biblical Geo- 
graphy : "It may be fairly questioned, whether 
the phrase in Gen. viii. 4., (" and the ark rested 
upon ") necessarily means that the ark actually 
grounded upon the top of a mountain ; it may 
merely imply, that after it had been driven to 
and fro on the waste of waters, it at last aeltled^ 
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or attained a measure of comparative repose, and 
became more stationary over the mountains of 
Ararat, when the waters began to subside. 
That this may be the import of the expression 
will be denied by none who are acquainted with 
the genius of the Hebrew language, and with 
the latitude of the verb m^ which (as observed by 
Taylor in his concordance) includes whatever 
comes under the idea of remaining quietly in a 
place without being disturbed. A vessel enjoys 
more real rest when she is becalmed than when 
she grounds on the top of a sub-marine mountain, 
a troubled sea. This interpretation will reconcile 
many difficulties. Thus after this resting, it 
was nearly three months before the tops of the 
mountains were seen. (Gen. viii. 5.) Now as 
the waters were all the while abating, (verse 3,) 
it is much easier to reconcile this fact with the 
idea of the ark being still afloat. Again, before 
the final subsidence of the waters, the ark, in 
that case, may have drifted considerably more 
to the east of the mountains of Ararat, to some 
lower chain of mountains, from whence ulti- 
mately its precious cargo may have more easily 
disembarked upon the lower plains. Lastly, 
this might better account for the descendants of 
Noah being said to have come from the east to 
the plain of Shinar. (Gen. xi. 2.) 

(2.) To the foregoing criticism may be added 
the variance of tradition on this point. In fact, 
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a whole year, unr^ '> (^^ "^ ^^^"^^ 

shore. ^"^'^^tain, but only as 

iJ. Then V -^ • r^v ^ region of mountains, 

tion, that ' .: O"^^'^ fifi. 4.. See also 2 Kings, 
uprooter^ : f,}^,^^',^^^^^^^^'^^ These latter 
floated ^ ;^.;/> ^'^ ^(nintainous region, north of 
surfr ^'^i^^^^A^ ^^^ Armenia. Indeed 

yo' ''^ ^^i^^i ^^ other Armenian writers 

*^ J?^ ^ \l. ^e term Ara/tat was the name of 

^iHt ^^£jjt provinces of Armenia, including 
(jfie^*^^^im, Tradition varies as usual, for 

fi^ ntd ^^^^ P^ ^^ *^® ®^** where there is 
ifi ^.^ of the deluge, the inhabitants connect 

^^\Lting pl^c® ^f *hL® "great vessel** with 
^^ ^jispiouous elevation in their own neigh- 

fh«* tt^^^^^^9 which now obtains in the west, 

• no douht ancient, and has prevailed so long 

^tot th® name of Ararat has been given to one 

P^tiottl^ mountain, as if there could be no 

j^ubt ^^^ it was the Ararat of scripture. Even 

ju the east it is still called Kohi-Nuh, or the 

jnountain of Noah, and the city of Nakhdjovan, 

(by Ptolemy, written Naxana, ) which is situated 

to the east of Mount Ararat, is said to signify, 

by Armenian etymology, "the first place of 

descent ; '* and it is also called by Josephus 

Ayafiarripiov, a Greek compound of similar import. 

By native Armenians, however, Mount Ararat is 

called Macis, and by the Turks, Aghur Dagh, 
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I merely signifies the great or heavy moun- 
xiis. In £act, it is no wonder that a mountain 
like Ararat, one of the sublimest objects of nature* 
with its immensity of rocks and snow dazzling 
the eye with its awful glare, should have been 
so^ietimes called, though perhaps erroneously, 
" the mother of the world.*' The earthquake, 
which in 1840 scattered masses of its rocks, ice, 
and snow, over so large a tract of country, will 
long e3:;cite the att^a^tion of the traveller to its 
very ruins. 

But ackoth^ tradition, and that the earliest 
fixed OM the Oarduchian chain of mountains, 
(corrupted into Gordioean, and Cordyoan) which 
chain includes Eiwrdistan, and separates Armenia 
from Mesopotamia, This opinion prevailed among 
the Chaldeans, and was adopted both by the 
Jews, and the early Christian churches of the 
east, (See Fuller's Miscellanea Sacra, and Bib. 
Oyc, under Ararat.) 

Mount Ararat was first ascended by a Bussian 
professor in 1829, and the highest summit of it 
certainly could not have been the anchorage of a 
vessel 500 feet long, since it was found to be a 
^ghtly convex, and almost circular platform of 
Qnly about 200 Paris feet. But whether on the 
summit, or between_the two summits, an ex- 
travagant objection has been recently argued, 
'Hhat the summit of Mount Ararat beiag 
upwards of 17,000 feet above the level of the 
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Black Sea, respiration could scarcely have been 
supported there, and that every living creature 
in the ark must have been frozen to death 1" 
This rash objector could scarcely have been aware 
that in the summer of 1868 the Russians had a 
surveying pjarty of an hundred men encamped on 
mount Ararat for three months. The leader of 
the party, General Chodzko, the Russian Surveyor- 
General of the Caucasus, established his camp 
on the plateau, between the two summits, and 
placed his theodolite on the highest, in lat. 
N. 39^ 42 ^ long. E. 44^ 35 '. A lithographed plan 
of his encampment, with the winding path by 
which the scientific instruments were carried up 
and down, together with the tables both of the 
horizontal and vertical measures of all the sur- 
rounding and interesting visible localities — ^the 
river Araxes, Lake Vau, with its oscillating 
bottom, the city of Nakdhjovan, (or place of 
descent,) and far beyond north, east, and west, 
was seen and examined in 1859 by Professor 
Fiozze Smyth, Astronomer Royal for Scotland, 
and the author of $t most interesting book, entitled 
** Three Cities in Russia/' (p. 24.) 

With this account of the deluge ends the 
history of the Antediluvian world, great as it is 
brief. Cain and Abel were the representatives 
of it. Abel was the type of our Lord in his 
death, and Enoch in his ascension ; the apostates 
who perished in the flood were the types of the 
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last apostates who shall perish by another flood, 
not of water, but of fire. " As the days of Noah 
were, so shall also the coming of the Son of man 
be.** (Matt. xxiv. 37.) How many perished in 
the flood will never be known till " the sea shall 
give up the dead that are in it." But the pro- 
gress of the flood, however rapid, was yet gradual, 
and we may hope that with many the body may 
have perished, that the spirit might be saved in 
the day of the Lord. (1 Cor. v. 6 ; 1 Pet. iii. 19 ; 
iv. 10; 2 Pet. ii. 4; Jude 6; Rev. xx. 13.) 

After all, or rather before all, the fear of the 
Lord is (not the beginning but) the consummation 
of wisdom. (Ps. cxi. 30.) The heinousness of sin 
against a God so infinitely holy, and so infinitely 
merciful, is, perhaps, the last truth ever thoroughly 
comprehended by any soul, and that not before 
it has been tossed to and fro in deep waters. But 
though4khe cross of Christ be the ark of salvation, 
yet if the voice of science is to be heard, there 
are more grounds than one to solemnize the soul 
with the fear of the Lord. " There is no sufiicient 
reason," says Alexander Von Humboldt, "why 
we should assume that the subterranean forces 
may not in time to come add new systems of 
mountains to those which already exist, and of 
which EH de Beaumont has studied the directions 
and relative epochs. Why should we suppose 
the crust of the earth to be no longer subject to 
the agency which has formed the ridges now 
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perceived on its surface ? Since Motmt Blanc, 
and Monte Bosa, and Ghimboraza, the colossal 
summits of the Alps and Andes are considered to 
be among the most recent eleyations, we are by 
no means at liberty to assume that the upheaving 
forces have been subject to progressive diminution. 
On the contrary, aU geological phenomena indi- 
cate alternate periods of activity and repose ; the 
quiet which we now enjoy is only apparent ; the 
trembUngs which stUl shake the surface in every 
direction, and in every species of rock,— the pro- 
gressive elevation of Sweden, and the appearance 
of new islands of eruption are far from giving u» 
reason to suppose that our planet has reached a 
period of entire and final repose/' (Oosmos i. 
p. 293, Sabine.) 



SECTION XIII. 

NOAH*S PEOPHECY. 

We read of no rain before the flood, " but there^ 
went Tip a mist which watered the whole face of 
the ground;" (Gen. ii. 6;) and it has been ob- 
served that, supposing the atmosphere before the 
flood to have had a greater density than ours, the 
formation of dews would have been very copious 
and uniform, and the invisible waters which were 
above the firmament would have been suspended 
without clouds ; but with a diminished density 
after the flood, the bow might have been see:^ in 
a cloud for the first time, and no superfluous- 
token surely to confirm the fsith of those wha 
had survived the deluge. That "faithful witness 
in heaven" was the pledge of God's covenant 
with the earth: (Humboldt's warnings may be 
good, but there shall be no m.ore a flood of 
waters:) it is the pledge, moreover, of God's* 
ooTenant of grace ; it guarantees to us not only 
our daily bread, but the fruits of a ps^i^adise here-^ 
after to be regained. (Ps. Ixxxix. 37 ;> Eev. iv.- 3,. 
and its parallels.) 
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It is a curious coincidence in the history of the 
two first fathers of mankind, that the fruit of the 
forbidden tree was the occasion of Adam's fall, 
and the fruit of the yine, though not forbidden, 
was the occasion of Noah's disgrace, for the naked- 
ness of both was exposed. The sacred history 
records facts without respect of persons, and 
although in this instance it expresses neither 
apology nor censure, yet an apology may be im- 
plied in the intimation that the culture of the 
vine was introduced by Noah. The country to 
the south of the Caspian produces the vine 
luxuriantly. Noah had probably never seen such 
clusters before. They were to him, probably, 
what the grapes of Eshcol were to the Israelites 
after the small and sour grapes of Egypt, and 
he was overtaken by the unknown effect of new 
wine. 

The occasion of the prophecy before us was, 
according to the context, Ham's derision of his 
father, for that immediately precedes it ; but it 
does not necessarily follow that the prophecy 
itself was delivered immediately after that. The 
Hebrew copulative (and) frequently begins a new 
subject. A similar instance may be seen where 
it begins the predictions of Jacob and Moses. 
(Gten. xlix. Deut. xxxiii.) Now the prophecy of 
Jacob, which cut off the primogeniture from 
Reuben, was not delivered till just before his 
death; and as this prophecy of Noah is imme- 
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diately after connected with the mention of his 
death, (Gen. ix. 28,) so might it also have heen 
uttered immediately hefore his death, when, on 
the part of the patriarch, all resentment had 
passed from his mind, and when the Spirit of 
God had come upon him at a season most suitable 
to leave a deep impression on those who heard it. 
Great had been the guilt of Ham, for Noah was 
a just man and perfect in his generation, a 
preacher, moreover, of righteousness, a father 
also, and the patriarchal governor of the new 
world. The great God himself was interested 
in this case, for He also is a Father and a 
Governor. Every father, indeed, upon earth is 
more or less the representative of Him who seeks 
to rede us by our aflfection, and says to every soul 
of man, " My son, give me thy heart/* 

It was not to be expected that this prophetic 
curse, — for such it is, — should escape the criticism 
of the sceptics. Bolingbroke long ago professed 
to be greatly scandalized that Canaan alone should 
be cursed, though Ham alone was guilty. " It 
contradicts," he said, "all our notions of order 
and justice. One would think that the patriarch 
was still drunk, and that no man in his senses 
would hold such language, or pass such a 
sentence. Don Quixote, indeed, believed, but 
even Sancho doubted." And such a doubting 
and facetious Sancho was Bolingbroke. He had 
caught the gay infection of French infidelity. 
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So Voltaire comforted the world totally eclipsed 
by the transcendant intellect of Newton, with 
this reflection, that Ne¥rton, if not drunk, was 
mad, and proved it by commenting on the 
Apocalypse* 

The ever-grumbling earthquake of infidelity has 
had its alternate epodis of diBturbance and 
repose ; and in our age, it is objected that tMs 
passage was indited with the mere purpose of 
justifying the severe manner in which the Cassm^ 
ites were subdued and subjugated by the Israelites, 
&om the days of Joshua down to Solomon. How 
so? Forsooth because the writer of Genesis, 
probably f lived later than Solomon. And such a 
solemn Sancho is your German sceptic, that he 
will entertain any groundless suspicion, rather 
than shake hands with simplicity and truth. 

On the other hand. Bishop Newton g^yed at 
home and studied the prophecies, and he, it is 
true, writes somewhat indignantly, " that as great 
statesmen as Bolingbroke, such as Clarendon and 
Raleigh were believers, and greater philosophers, 
such as Bacon and Locke and Newton were be- 
lievers, though his lordship was not ; the principal 
cause of which might be found in the different 
lives of these men. Where, then, was the des- 
perate loss to Christendom, if Lord Bolingbroke 
was an infidel?" Excusing this warmth, how- 
ever, we shall do weU to hear what Dr, Newton, 
and others like him, had to say on this subject : 
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"We may sum up what they have said under 
the two heads, (1) of their criticismj and (2) of 
their interpj^etation, or how the prophecy was 
fulfiUed. 

(1) Eot their cxiticism, the text of our version 
stands thus : 

Yer. 25 : And he said, 

Cursed be Canaan, 

A servant of servants shall he be unto 
his brethren* 
Yer. 26 : And he said, 

Blessed be the Lord GK>d of Shem, 

And Canaan shall be his servant, 
Yer. 27 : God shall enlarge Japheth, 

And he shall dwell in the tents of 
Shem, 

And Canaan shall be his servant. 

The structure of this prophecy, they think, has 
been impaired, whether by the injury of time, or 
by the fault of the copyists. There is a variation 
in the readings of differ^at versions. The Septua- 
gint, in some copies, reads, "Cursed be 'Ham." 
The Arabic version reads, " Cursed be the father 
of Canaan.'' A conjeotural emendation of any 
reading in the New Testament is very rarely, if 
ever, to be tolerated ; but not so in the Old Testa- 
ment ; and this is sometimes allowed by the most 
rigid school of critics. Many hands, therefore 
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have been employed in attempting such an 
emendation here, — Puller, Kennicott, Green, 
Newton, and others. They observe that the 
prophecy was constructed in three distichs, and 
that the first line of the first distich, (" cursed be 
Canaan") is obviously too short. They observe, 
secondly, that this phrase, '^ Ham, the father of 
Canaan," had twice preceded the prophecy itself, 
namely, in ver. 18, 22. Taking into account, 
lastly, the fragments of this phrase, which are 
traceable in the versions, they venture to con- 
jecture, that the orignal reading in ver. 25 was, 
" Cursed be Ham, the father of Canaan," by which 
the first line of the first distich becomes full and 
complete. The amended text will stand thus: 

Ver. 25 : And he said. 

Cursed be Ham the father of Canaan, 
He shall be a servant of servants to 
his brethren. 
Ver. 26 : And he said, 

Blessed be the Lord God of Shem, 
And Ccmacm shall be his servant 
(Shem's). 
Ver. 27 : God shall enlarge Japhethj 

And shall dwell in the tents of Shem, 
And Canaan shall be his servant 
(Japheth's). 

According to this text, Ham is to be subjected 
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to both his brethren, aad Canaan especially both 
to Shem and to Japheth. like other prophecies 
of the kind, this is to be interpreted of their 
descendants rather than of themselves; and so 
far as records have come down to us, it was so 
fulfilled. Bishop Newton calls it "The History 
of the world, as it were, in epitome/' 

1. With respect to Kam^ the person who 
by his conduct incurred the curse, how far it 
affected him personally we are not informed; but. 
we may guess that if he had that regard for his 
youngest bom especially, and for his descendants 
in general, of which the worst parents cannot 
entirely divest themselves, the pride of his heart 
must have been severely rebuked in the presence 
of his brethren, by such a prediction as this, so 
far as he had any faith iq it. As to the posterity 
of Ham, it was not so much a curse entailed as 
foretold ; that is, they were not to be subjected 
for his wickedness but their own. Ham and his 
descendants peopled Africa with the adjoining 
parts of Asia, and they flourished for a time. 
Ham, Mizraim, Cush and Nimrod, were mighty 
monarchs, and had, indeed, their day of supe- 
riority, both to Shem and to Japheth, but in due 
time, and in the long run, the prophecy was 
fuffiUed ; for of the four great ancient empires, 
Assyria and Babylonia, the descendants of Ham, 
were subdued and subjected by Greece and 
Rome, the descendants of Japheth : and Egypt, 
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colonized by Ham, has for ages become thje basest 
of kingdoms. (Ezek. xzix. 16.) Africa is a slave 
market. 

2. ^'Blessed be the Lord God of Shem, and 
Canaan shall be his servant. ^^ It is not said, 
blessed be Shem of the Lord his God, as it is 
said by Melchizedek, '^Blessed be Abraham of 
the most high God." (Gen. xiv.) Left to himself, 
Noah would probably have preferred Japheth his 
first bom, but lie spake by the prophetic Spirit, 
and by this burst of rapture, the best blessii^ 
was implied for Shem his younger brother, (Gen. 
:si. 21,) and this was fulfilled when Ganaan became 
subject to Shem, first when, under Joshua, 
the Gibeonites became literally slaves, hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, and at last, when 
under David and Solomon, all the Oanaanites be- 
came subject. 

3. ^* God shall enlarge Japheth, (and shall dwell 
in the tents of Shem,) a^d Canaan shall be his 
servant ^^^ Japheth was Noah's eldest son, and 
with allusion to his name, which signifies to 
expand, (probably because he first opened the 
womb,) it was here foretold that he should have 
an extensive territory and a numerous posterity. 
And so it came to pass, Japheth's portion em- 
braced all the north of Asia, and extended fiver 
Europe, stretching on either side to the western 
and eastern extremities of the then known world, 
firom Great Britaiji to populous China ; to say 
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nothing of the ^ew world which was probably 
peopled from his territory. And Canaan was 
his servant, for the prophecy was fulfilled 
when Tyre, the great mart of nations, was sub- 
dued by Alexander, and when Carthage, the 
ofiBspring of Tyre^ was: finally subjugated by 
Scipio. '^ I acknowledge," said Hannibal, ^^the 
fiate of Carthage." 

But the great blessing was reserved for Shem, 
and fulfilled in his descendants. Shem had 
central Asia. The earliest settlements of all 
nations were so divinely calculated that the land 
of Canaan should be apportioned to the Israelites 
a thousand years afterwards. (Deut. xxxii. 8, 9 ; 
Acts xvii. 26.) Not for the wickedness of Ham, 
but for their own, the Canaanites, his descendants, 
were subdued by the Israelites, the descendants 
of Shem. And hence that burst of rapture, 
" Blessed be the Lord God of Shem," for it was 
among their tents that Jehovah tabernacled in 
the wilderness, in Shiloh and in Judah; and 
above all, among them, the Word made flesh; 
and in whom dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead, 
pitched his tent. (Exod, xxv. 8 ; xxix. 4f5 ; Lev. 
xxvi ; Ps. Ixxviii. 60—67 ; 2 Chron. vi. 18 ; John L 
14; 2Cor. vi. 16.) 

We hear no more of Noah in sacred history. 
He probably died soon after the delivery of this 
great prophecy. It must have made a great im- 
pression on the nunds of his three sons. Had it 
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any influence in producing that marked contrast 
to the Canaanites, which we find in the history of 
the Chinese ? The Jesuit missionaries and other 
learned men, (see the Universal History) have 
been of opinion that their first emperor may 
have been Noah himself; for the Chinese tra- 
dition is, that Pohi, their first emperor, (without 
father) came to the north-west mountains of Chin 
soon after the whole earth had been covered with 
water. Japheth certainly settled on the broad 
continental back of the north and far to the east. 
"The Chinese," says Sir G. Staunton, "must 
have sequestered themselves from the rest of 
mankind before the patriarchal government had 
ceased; and from that day to this, the vital 
principle universally prevalent among them has 
been the duty of submission to paternal authority. 
It may be traced in their earliest records, it has 
been inculcated by their first phlosophers, and 
it has been enforced not only by positive laws, 
but notwithstanding several revolutions, by public 
opinion also. By this inbred principle of filial 
piety, and not only by the inflexibility of their 
language, the Chinese family has been kept a 
distinct people, and heathens though they be, we 
still see them extended over a vast territory, a 
very numerous, civilized, and prosperous people.** 
A great moral lesson in fact underlies this 
great prophecy. It is inculcated by revelation 
not only in this prophetic curse, but elsewhere. 
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for next after the curse on the maker of an idol, 
it is written " Cursed be he that shall make light 
of his father or of his mother/' (Deut. xxvii. 6.) 
On the other hand, in the Decalogue, "Honour 
thy father and thy mother," is the first command- 
ment with promise; and, for example, the last 
earthly thought of Jesus was for his mother. In 
short, filial piety is the foundation of human 
society, and of true religion ; and probably reason 
and experience might conspire to assure us that 
whatever race shall thoroughly fail in reverence 
for the parental authority will fall, first of all, 
under the despotism of passion, and degenerate 
finally into a horde either of savages or of slaves. 



SECTION XIV. 

THE GKBKEEATIOKI^ 01' NOAHr 

The nintlL chapter of Genesis ends with ttie 
prophecy and death of Noah, 850 years after the 
flood. The tenth chapter hrings us down to the 
time of Peleg, the sixth in descent from Noah> 
when the partition of the earth among the sons 
and descendants of Noah began. (Gen. x. 26.) 
The eleyenth chapter records the occasion of that 
event by the dispersion of the men at Babel. 
Josephus has not followed this order, but gives 
the dispersion first, and the generations of Noah 
and their settlements afterwards. (Ant. i. c. 6.) 

Sir Henry Bawlinson calls this book of the 
sons of Noah " a precious document of the very 
highest antiquity, and undoubtedly the most 
authentic record we possess for the affiliation of 
those branches of mankind which it records, and 
far safer than any linguistic references for those 
early ages." Germans have appreciated it. John 
Von Miiller pronounced, " that universal history 
ought to begin at the tenth chapter of Genesis, 
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and that its data are altogether geogvaphioally 
true. Bitter, the German geographer, more 
than confirmed this opinion, ohserving that '* of 
all the records of ancient times, none k re- 
ceiving more confirmation from modem researches 
in geography, archeology, and other kindred 
studies." But other Germans are of a different 
opinion. By them the document is allowed to be 
one of high antiquity, and of great historical valuer 
but it is maintained ^^that in its present state, 
it is the work of a compiler who misunderstood 
his materials, and which requires correction from 
the better knowledge of the modems ! " (Buasca's 
Egypt.) Those who hav^e a taste for it, and have 
leisure to enjoy a stroll through the labyrinth of 
German scepticism, may betake themselves to a 
course of reading iu Slaobel, Kalisch and Tuch, 
and again in Tuch, Von Bohlen, and Bunsen. 
Though we do not pretend to furnish a clue to 
extricate any one who may unfortunately find 
himself bemazed, and wish for a good deliverance, 
the general reader will accept, it is hoped, the few 
remarks which have been selected as well as our 
mediocrity would allow. 

The order observed in this chapter appears 
to be that of Noah's sons, according to their 
Beniority. We read that Noah begat tlu?ee sons — 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth. (Gen. vi. 10.) But 
that seems to have been in the reverse order of 
their birth, Shem beuig mentioned first, only 
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because he was to be the progenitor of the pro- 
mised seed. He was certainly younger than 
Japheth, (1 Ohron. i. 21,) for Noah was 500 years 
old when he begat his eldest son. (Gen. v. 32.) 
He was 600 years old when he entered the ark. 
(Gen. vii. 6, 7.) The flood prevailed for one year, 
and Shem was an hundred years old when he 
begat Arphaxad, two years after the flood. (Gen. 
xi. 10.) It follows, therefore, that Noah was 
603 years old when Shem was 100 years old ; and 
as he was 500 years old when he begat his eldest 
son, he must have been 503 years old when 
Shem was bom. If, then, there were three years 
between the birth of his eldest son and the 
birth of Shem, as Ham is called his younger son. 
Gen. ix. 24, {Seb. his little son,) it is possible 
that Ham was his second son, and called yoimger 
in respect to his eldest, Japheth; and in this 
sense the translators of our version, following the 
Septuagint, seem to have taken it. It is, indeed, 
not quite certain, bat it seems probable, that the 
order observed in this chapter (Gen. x.) is that 
of the seniority of Japheth, Ham, and Shem. 

1. Of Japheth, Ver. 2 — 5. 

Josephus remarks that " Japheth and his seven 
sons, beginning at the mountains Taurus and 
Amanus, proceeded along Asia, as far as the river 
Tanais, (the Don,) and along Europe to Cadiz.'* 
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He explains " the isles of the Gentiles," as otir 
learned Joseph Mede does also, as signifying all 
those countries divided from the Hebrews by the 
sea, or such as they did not use to go to but by 
sea, (Isa. xi. 10> 11; Jer. ii* 10, &c.) Bishop 
Patrick, however, remarked, that the word we 
translate "isle," signifies also a region or province. 
(Job xxii. 30 ; Isa. xx. 6.) The regions, then, 
taken possession of by the descendants of Japheth 
were inhabited by nations who distributed them 
among their respective families. There were 
several nations, with di£ferent languages, as it 
is stated, but how many of either is not stated. 
The Celtic race, descended from Japheth, were 
probably the first occupants of our own islands. 
We may add, that Josephus remarks upon Kittim, 
(one of the three sons of Javan, Gen. x. 4,) 
" that he took possession of Cyprus, on which he 
says, there is a city called Cittius, (Citium the 
birth-place of Zeno the stoic,) whence all islands, 
and the greatest part of the sea coast are by the 
Hebrews named Chittim.'* 

2. Of Ham, Ver. 6—20. 

On this passage Jos^hus writes; "The 
children of Ham possessed the land from Syria, 
Amanus, and the mountains of Libanus, seizing 
on all the sea coasts as far as the ocean." This 
he says of the Hamites in general. Descending 

M 
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to particulars, he adds, " Some of their names are 
utterly lost, others are changed, yet a few remain. 
Of the four sons of Ham, Cu8h remains ; for hy 
all men in Asia, the Ethiopians are called 
Cushites. The name of Mizraim is preserved, for 
aU who inhabit Judaea, call Egypt Miztre, and 
the Egyptians Miztrioens. JPhut was the founder 
of Lybia, and the greatest part of the Greek 
historians call a river of that country and the 
adjoining district by the name of Phut, though 
it is now called Lybia from Lehabim, descended 
from Mizraim. Canaan^ the fourth son of Ham, 
inhabited the country now called Judaea." Of 
the grandsons of Ham he says *^ Nimrod^ the son 
of Gush, stayed and tyrannized in Babylon. Of 
the eight sons of Mizraim, who possessed the 
country from Geza to Egypt, the name of only 
one remains, Fhilistmh or Palestine. Of the sons 
of Canaan, Sidon (his first bom) built the city of 
that name." 

It is observable that the land of Canaan is 
strictly defined. (Gen. x. 19.) But Bunsen 
objects " that by making Canaan a son of JSam^ 
(Gen. X. 6,) it connects the Ca^naanites ethnolo- 
gicaUy with the Egyptians, whereas they were 
an entirely distinct people, not Hamites, but 
Semites 1 " This objection entirely ignores Noah's 
prophecy, and very coolly extinguishes all criticism 
which had gone before on that subject; a pro- 
ceeding which appears no less objectionable than 
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that you should extinguish your carriage lamp 
just as you ai?e entering a tunnel. It appears 
from Noah's prophecy that the Lord God of Shem 
was to dwell among his tents j and Canaan was to 
be his servant there. In other words, it was pre- 
destined there should be such a relation between 
Shem and Canaan in the land of Canaan. There 
seems to be no reason to deny that the Phenicians 
were Canaanites, descended from Sidon, the eldest 
son of Canaan, although not being of the seven 
devoted nations, they lived on friendly terms with 
the Israelites ; and although living on the sea coast 
they had cultivated and altered their language. 
To prove that the Canaanites were of Semitic 
origin, Bunsen argues that many names of men 
and places in the land of Caanan were of Semitic 
etymology, as Melchizedek, Adonizedek, Abime- 
lech, Mamre, Eschol, Kirjath Arba, &c. But 
unless you ignore the miracle of Babel, identity 
of language does not necessarily imply identity 
of race. There was to be a certain relation in the 
land of Canaan between part of the descendants 
of Shem and part of the descendants of Ham by 
the line of Canaan ; and in the change of dialects 
eflfected at Babel, these two distinct parties might 
both have been allowed to retain their original 
language unchanged, with a view to that future 
relation. There is another way of accounting for 
the Semitic etymology of those names, for a 
branch of the descendents of Shem may have 
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preceded Abraham into the land of Canaan; 
and henee may have arisen the Mendship 
which apparently existed between Abraham and 
Melchizedek. Either way would account for the 
£sict that Abraham and the inhabitants of Canaan 
nnderstood each other's language, eren at their 
first meeting, for it would be the same. Nothing, 
it should seem, could be more extravagant than 
to deny that Canaan was the fourth son of Ham, 
and that Sidon was the first bom of Caanan, 
who built the city so called, and the oldest in 
Fhenicia. "Cnaa,** says Sanchoniathon, "was 
the first Fhenician/' Cnaa and Canaan signified 
the same man. The Phenicians were truly of the 
stock of Canaan, and therefore neither they nor 
the Canaanites were Semites. (Cumberland's Orig. 
Gent.) 

A second objection was taken by Bnnsen against 
Gen. X, 8. He denies that Cvsh begat Nimrod; 
for this, says he, would be asserting that con- 
queror and his kingdom to have been Cushite or 
Ethiopian, whereas they were Scythian 1 Accord- 
ing to Bunsen, "An Asiatic Cush or Ethiopia 
exists only in the imagination of biblical inter- 
preters, and is the child of their despair." To 
which our Camden professor of ancient history 
replied that linguistic research, harmonizes in this 
instance with the scriptural record, and classical 
literature shows that the early Babylonians were 
not only of Hamitic but determinately of Cushite 
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origin. All the ancient Babylonian inscriptions 
are in a dialect connected by its vocabulary with 
the native languages of Abyssinia. The evidence 
of monuments (Hymiaric, Chaldean, and Susian) 
shows that a homogeneous race was spread in very 
ancient times from the country upon the Upper 
Nile, along the southern coast of Arabia, to the 
shores of the Persian gulf. An Asiatic Gush or 
Ethiopia is mentioned in scripture. (Ezek. xxxviL 
5.) Homer knew the Ethiopians to be " divided," 
and to dwell " towards the rising and the setting 
sun." The geologists almost universally connect 
Belus, the mythic progenitor of the Babylonians, 
with JSgyptus and Libya. Thus the Arabic 
Ethiopia is no guess or myth, but an established 
fact. (Rawlinson Herodot. i. p. 442. Aids to Faith, 
p. 268. Kalish Comment on Genesis, &c.) 

The whole passage, (Gen. x. 8 — 12,) requires a 
word or two of explanation, " And Cush begat 
Nimrod. He began to be a mighty one on the 
earth. He was a mighty hunter before the Lord* 
And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, 
and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of 
Shinar," — Babel, so called after the dispersion, 
and Shinar before it, was thus the head of a 
Tetrapolis. The margin of Gen. x. 11, in our 
English Bible is, undoubtedly, the true version, 
*^And he went out into Assyria^* (He, Nimrod, 
not Ashur, went out into Assyria,) and built 
Nineveh, and the city Rehoboth and Calah, and 
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Besen, between Nineveh and Calah: the same 
(Nineveh) is a great city," — being the head of 
another Tetrapolis. This whole paragraph, (Gen. 
X. 6 — 20j) relates solely to the descendants of 
Ham ; whereas Ashur was descended from Shem, 
and is not mentioned till verse 22. Moreover, 
except in genealogies, Ashur generally signifies 
Assyria. (Num. xxiv. 23, 24 ; Hos. xvi. 2 ; Ezra 
iv. 2.) 

Heathen authors expressly affirm that Ninus 
built Nineveh; and this was received by the 
Christian fathers, Eusebius and Augustine. Ninus 
and Nimrod, according to Bochart also, are two 
names for the same man. Nineveh, according to 
Schindler, signifies *< the habitation of the son," — 
that is, the eminent son of Cush and heir to the 
crown. Belus, Bel, or Baal, it is well known, is 
but a title of office, signifying, lord. Moreover, 
heathen authors reckoned Belus the first, and 
Belus the second; and it should seem that in 
those early times, both Babel and Nineveh were 
under one monarchy, Nimrod reigning with his 
father Gush before his death, and after it alone, 
but still over the one consolidated monarchy. 
(See Bishop Cumberland, Orig. Gent. Tract 4.) 

3. Op Shem, Vee. 22—32. 

All that need be selected from Josephus is 
this, that " the five sons of Shem inhabited the 
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land that began at the Euphrates and *reached to 
the Indian ocean. Peleg was born when the 
earth "was divided, and Joktan, his brother, had 
many sons who inhabited from Caphen, an Indian 
river, and the adjoining part of Asia." 

On the whole it appears that the descendants of 
Japheth occupied at first the north-western 
quarter of the earth ; those of Ham^ the southern 
quarter of the earth from Africa and the Medi- 
terranean along the southern coast of Arabia to 
the head of the Persian gulf, including both the 
Nile valley and the southern end of the Mesopo- 
tamian vaUey, two of the most fertile regions 
upon earth. The descendants of Shem first settled 
in central Asia, and afterwards migrated west- 
ward as far as the Black Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean, and eastward as far as India. It cannot 
but be acceptable to the general reader to have 
before him Sir W. Jones' own Summary of his 
work " on the Origin and Families of Nations,'* 
which is as follows : 

" It is no longer probable but certain that the 
only human family after the flood established 
themselves in the north-western parts [of Iran; 
that as they multiplied they were divided into 
three distinct branches, each retaining little at 
first, and losing the whole by degrees, of their 
common primary language, but agreeing severally 
on new expressions for new ideas. 

1. That the branch of Japheth was enlarged in 
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very scattered shoots over the north of Europe 
and Asia, diffusing themselves as far as the 
western and eastern seas, and at length in the 
infancy of navigation, beyond them both; that 
they cultivated no liberal arts, and had no use of 
letters, but formed a variety of dialects, as their 
tribes were variously ramified. 

" 2. That the children of JTam, who founded 
in Iran itself the monarchy of the first Chaldeans, 
invented letters, observed and named the lumi- 
naries of the firmament, calculated the known 
Indian period of 432,000 years, or 120 repetitions 
of the 8aro8^ and contrived the old system of 
mythology, partly allegorical, and partly grounded 
on idolatrous veneration for their sages and law- 
givers; that they were dispersed at various 
intervals, and in various colonies over land and 
ocean ; that the tribes of Mizr, Cush, and Uama, 
settled in Africa and India, while some of them 
having improved the art of safling, passed from 
Egypt, Phoenicia, and Phrygia, into Italy and 
Greece, which they found thinly peopled by former 
emigrants, of whom they supplanted some tribes, 
and united themselves with others; whilst one 
swarm from the same hive moved by a northerly 
course into Scandinavia, and another by the head 
of the Oxus, and through the passes of Imaus into 
Castegar and Eighier, Khata and Elhoten, as far 
as the territories of Chin and Tanent, (an ancient 
division of China,) where letters have been used 
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and arts cultivated, immemorially, nor is it un- 
reasonable to suppose that some of them found 
their way from the eastern isles into Mexico 
and Peru, where traces were discovered of rude 
literature and mythology, analogous to those of 
Egypt and India. 

3. " That the old Chaldean empire being over- 
thrown by Cayamens, other migrations took place, 
especially into India, while the rest of Shem^s 
progeny, some of whom had before settled on the 
Red Sea, peopled the whole Arabian peninsula, 
pressing close on the nations of Syria and Phenicia. 

Lastly, that from all the three families were 
detached miany bold adventurers of ardent spirit 
and a roving disposition, who disdained subordi- 
nation, and wandered in separate clans till they 
settled in distant isles, or in deserts and moun- 
tainous regions. On the whole, some colonies 
might have migrated before the death of their 
venerable progenitor, but states and empires 
could scarcely have assumed a regular form till 
1500 or 1600 years before the Christian era. 
Por the first thousand years even of that period 
we have no history unmixed vrith fable, except 
that of the turbulent and variable, but eminently 
distinguished nation descended from Abraham.*' 
(Sir W. Jones' works, iii. 201.) 

The name of Sir W. Jones and others in this 
section, remind one of those sceptics among us 
who have recently had the hardihood to make 
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infidel appeals to our laymen. A story is told in 
connexion with the Indian mutiny of a tame old 
B/hinoceros, who might be driven and guided by 
a twig, and who even became angry when it was 
applied too smartly. Sttrely it is to be hoped that, 
here and there, one or other of those appealers 
may be thin-skinned enough to feel even a twig, 
which would guide him frankly to renounce his 
error, to his own everlasting honour, should he 
ever come to see it. In the infidel controversy 
of a former day, these islands have seen not only 
our bishops buckle on their armour, but stoutly 
supported also by our laymen ; by such a lettered 
soldier as Sir Walter Raleigh, by such a learned 
lawyer as Judge Hale, and such a scientific 
physician as Sir Nehemiah Grew, who brought 
into action all their heavy artillery — " The history 
of the World," "The Primitive Origination of 
Mankind," "The Cosmographia Sacra," — all to 
demonstrate the truth of the Bible, and that 
the universe is God's creation and kingdom : and 
so long as we have still among us such learned 
knights as Sir John Herschel, and Sir David 
Brewster, Sir Gardener Wilkinson, and Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, we may confidently hope and trust 
that our God will continue, after his wont, always 
to watch over and to bless "his Englishmen." 



SECTION XV. 



THE TOWER OF BABEL. 



In the "Words of x)ur good old homily, "Holy 
scripture is, as Saint Augustine saith, a great, 
large and a lofty place, but the door is very low." 
The Pentateuch is the basement story of this 
building, and the man who is proud of heart, may 
lightly knock himself on the head at the very 
threshold of its low door; but bow the head, 
enter reverently, and you shall find yourself in a 
grander than any Egyptian hall, with marvellous 
inscriptions on every marble column, worthy to 
be deciphered with all patience and perseverance. 
The tower of Babel was never so great, large and 
lofty a place as this majestic edifice. The nar- 
rative of the tower of Babel is plain enough as to 
its two main facts, the building and the miracle ; 
but as its detail is not without its difl&culties, it is 
adviseable to place it immediately under the eye 
of the reader. 

1. *^ Now the whole earth was of one lip and 
of one speech. 2. And it came to pass as they 
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journeyed from the east, that they found a plain 
in the land of Shinar, and they dwelt there. 
3. And they said one to another. Come let us 
make hricks, and bum them thoroughly ; and the 
bricks were to them for stone, and the slime for 
mortar. 4. And they said, Come let us build for 
ourselves a city and a tower, with its top in the 
heaven, and let us make for ourselves a name, 
lest we be spread abroad over the face of the 
whole earth. 

5« And Jehovah came down to see the city and 
the tower, which the sons of men were building. 

6. For Jehovah had said. Behold the people is 
one, and they have all one language, and this they 
begin to do, and now nothing will be restrained 
from them which they have imagined to do. 

7. Come let us go down, and there confound their 
language, that they may not understand each 
others language. 

8. So Jehovah spread them abroad from thence 
over the face of the whole earth; and they 
left off to build the city. 9. Therefore the name 
of it is called Babel, because there Jehovah con- 
founded the language of the whole earth, and 
from thence Jehovah spread them abroad over the 
face of the whole earth. '^ 

This narrative was ridiculed by Julian the 
apostate, who compared it with the story of the 
Titans warring against the gods ; and truly that 
story seems to have been a corrupted tradition 
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of the fact recorded. According to Professor 
Max. Miiller, " writers, whose Babylonian history 
seems to have been derived from Berosus, give 
this account, ^That the ancient race of men 
were so puffed up with their strength and tall 
stature, that they began to contemn and despise 
the gods, and laboured to erect . that very lofty 
tower which is now called Babylon, intending 
thereby to scale heaven. But when the building 
approached the sky, behold, the gods called in 
the aid of the winds, and by their help over- 
turned the tower, and cast it to the ground. The 
name of the ruins is still called Babel, because 
until this time all men had used the same speech, 
but now there was sent upon them a confusion of 
many and diverse tongues.* " (Eragments tt 
Abydenus.) 

Some have supposed that the dividing of the 
earth had begun to take place before the disper- 
sion from the plain of Shinar ; but that opioion 
seems to be inadmissible, because the earth was 
divided among the sons of Noah, according to 
their several languages. (Gen. x. 5, 20, 31.) 
Whereas it is said here that, until this dispersion 
of the men at Babel, all the earth was of one 
language. (Gen. xi. 1.) That aU men hitherto 
should have been of one language indicates how 
closely they must have been kept together, for 
had they been widely separated very long be- 
fore, they would most probably have fallen into 
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differentvdialects without a miracle ; such at least 
has been the nlle erer since. 'Edt instance, the 
great Malay family are scattered over the Southern 
Ocean, and yet no two divisions of th^n «peak 
exactly th^ same dialect. And the Turanian 
dialeets-^but the general reader is referred to 
Professor Max. Miiller's " Philbsophy of Uni- 
versal History.-* (Vol. iii. p. 488.) 

It is* impossible to say exactly who they were 
who are said to have come *^ from the east'* to 
the plain of Shinar; Are they called the •sons of 
men, (ver. 5,) in a bad sense, as the daughters of 
men before thi flood were so called •? (Oen. vi. 2.) 
Noah, according to the longer chronology, was 
now dead; many intermarriages had probably 
taken place between individuals of the three 
different stocks. Were these a conglomeration 
of all sorts, of whom, perhaps, Ham and his con- 
nexions and partisans were the principal ? It is 
said they came *'Jrom the east;'^ but as the 
Hebrew language has terms only for the four 
cardinal points, they would be said to have come 
from the east had they entered the plain of Shinar 
from a point ever so little to the east of it. 
Berosus, however, relates that his countrymen, 
the Chaldeans, did not come from the mountains 
of Ararat in a straight line, but had been directed 
to take a circuit, as indeed the nature of the 
country required, and so descend into the region 
of Babylonia. 
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Arrived in this plain, (Shinar, like Mesopo- 
tamia, signifying "between the two rivers) no 
wonder they settled there. Professor Bawlinson 
has graphically described it, aB the most fertile of 
aU lands. With its alluvial soil and ardent 
climate, it was the land of the date-palm, that tree 
of manifold uses, and feathery beauties. The pro- 
duce of wheat and barley there was prodigious. 
In the rivers abundance of fish, great variety of 
fowl of the air ; cattle and beast of prey roving 
over the plain. There was royal sport for a 
Nimrod, — leopard and lynx, hyena and jackal, 
and the noble Mesopotamian lion with his black 
and shaggy main." (Five Ancient Monarchies.) 

How long they had dwelt there before this 
project of building had been conceived we are not 
told, nor yet how long it had been in progress 
before it called down the Divine interposition. 
A great confluence, no doubt, had been attracted 
to it, but the main diflB.culty is to conceive for 
what reason the project itself was so offensive. 
It has been suggested, that the idea of providing 
against being scattered abroad would occur no- 
where more naturally than on the wide and level 
plains of Mesopotamia, where scarcely one ob- 
ject exists different from another, to guide the 
wanderer on a sea of land without- a compass. A 
frigid suggestion ; for so harmless and even useful 
a project could scarcely have been so heinously 
offensive. In that point of view, the Alta Vista 
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observatory on the peak of Teneriffe would be a 
far more interesting object. Others, both Jews and 
Christians, have more probably conjectured that 
the project was to introduce some form of idola- 
trous worship, as for instance a temple to the 
Sun-god. South of Babel, on a spot formerly 
much nearer to the sea coast than now it is, 
temples to the Moon-god, the ruler of the tides, 
were erected by the Chaldean King TJruch, the 
great builder of pious memory; and recent re- 
searches have furnished the sketch of a little 
Babel, almost perfect, which may be found in 
Bawlinson's "Five Ancient Monarchies." (Vol. i.) 
Some have thought that Nimrod called this 
tower "the gate of God," though others, better 
taught, called it "confusion." Nevertheless, such 
language as this : " Let us make to ourselves a 
name ; " " Let us build lest we be dispersed," 
seems to imply that the project was of a political 
rather than a religious character. 

The prophetic Spirit, by the lips of Noah, had 
doomed the descendants of Ham to subjection 
to those of both his brethren ; at the same time 
a spiritual supremacy had been accorded to the 
descendants of Shem. Whether Ham imputed his 
father's words to inspiration or resentment, he may 
very naturally have apprehended them likely to 
excite the ambition of the other two branches of 
the family, especially the Shemites. To ex- 
tinguish the first sparks of such a rising ambition, 
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in the Shemites, what more feasible project .than 
for the other two branches, by such means, to 
concentrate their strength and to perpetuate their 
name or influence. Such a project may have 
been originally conceived by Ham himself. The 
project was defeated by the miracle for a time, 
and after that was permitted to go on. Josephus 
says, "Nimrod stayed and tyrannized at Babylon." 
Whether, however, he stayed, or rather returned 
after a time, inscriptions have recently been 
discovered in Babylonia, which have been in- 
terpreted as relating to a "people of the four 
tongues," as if the former projectors had gathered 
together again in the old locality after all. (Pive 
Monarchies.) 

On this hypothesis, namely, that NoaWa pro- 
phecy is the key to the tower of BaheU both the 
political project and the prevention of it for a 
time, may be accounted for. In order that the 
only begotten Son of Grod might be certainly dis- 
tinguished and known at his advent upon earth, 
the first step taken after the flood was to define 
the land in which he should sojourn; and the 
second was to prepare the way for the occupation 
of that land, according to Noah's prophecy. He 
was to sojourn among the tents of Shem. The 
locality was first to become the land of Canaan, 
and afterwards of Israel, the descendants of Shem. 
The way for the occupation of that land succes- 
sively by both Canaan and Israel was prepared 

N 
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by causing the dispersion from Babel, and the 
partition of the earth. '* When the Most High 
divided to the nations their inheritance, when he 
separated the sons of Adam, he set the bounds of 
the people, according to the number of the chil- 
dren of Israel. !Far the Lord's portion is his 
people; Jacob is the lot of his inheritance/' 
(Deut. xxxii. 8, 9.) *^ Thy land, O ImmanueL" 
(Isa. yiii. 8.) Such a purpose was worthy of 
such an. interposition as the miracle of tongues, 
stupendous as it was. 

It is not necessary here to discuss the question, 
whether that miracle consisted in a proper gift of 
tongues, or dialects absolutely new,— which is the 
more common opinion, — or whether, — ^which was 
the opinion of Hales, — ^it consisted in a sudden 
affection of the organs of speech, causing merely 
a difference of pronunciation. The great affinity 
which still reigns among the kindred dialects of 
the east, and the remoter dialects of the west, 
rendering the latter more probable. The great 
variety of languages at present in existence may 
principally be reduced under three heads. (1) The 
Semitic, or Hebrew, including northward the 
Aramaic, (with the Chaldee to the east, and the 
Syriac to the west,) and southward the Arabic, 
with the Ethiopic its offspring. (2) The Sanscrit, 
with its collateral Zend, from which the principal 
languages of India on this side the Ganges, and 
all the stems of our great European languages 
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have been derived. And (3) the monosyllabic 
language of China, extending into Cochin, Japan, 
Siam, and probably America. To quote authority, 
" Independantly of any reference to the scriptural 
record, if we were guided by the mere inter- 
section of linguistic paths, we should stiU be led 
to fix on the plains of Shinar as the centre from 
which the various lines had radiated.'* (Sir H. 
Bawlinson in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 

vol. XV.) 

"Who made man's mouth? Have not I the 
Lord ?" (Exod. iv.) And there is no doubt that 
a proper gift of tongues, absolutely new to the 
apostles and others, was infused into their minds, 
for the purpose of heralding the Son of God 
among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. Who 
can trace the effects of these miracles, or tell the 
sacred harmonies, more musical than Moskva 
bells, which daily rise and ring to heaven ? But 
it is remarkable that though St. Peter quoted the 
prophecy of Joel as having begun to be fulfilled 
on the day of Pentecost, yet we find no mention 
in that prophecy of any gift of tongues. No, 
because it was only the beginning of its fulfil- 
ment, its principal fulfilment being reserved for 
the day of Christ's second advent, when no gift of 
tongues wiU be required, his own most glorious 
epiphany wiU speak for itself. (Joel ii.^'Acts ii.) 

The consequences of the dispersion of the men 
at Babel have been very ingeniously referred by 
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an American divine, Dr. William Hamilton, (" on 
the Pentateuch," Clarke, Edinburgh, 1859) to the 
solution of a dijEculty much ventilated in that 
country, on the varieties of the human species. 
Volumes of controversy have been written for 
and agaii:ist the unity of the human races ; against 
it by Voltaire, Gibbon, and Eames, distinguished 
literary sceptics ; and for it by as distinguished 
naturalists, by linnoeus and BujQPbn, and especially 
by Pritchard and Lawrence. These have shown 
that, by all analogy with the inferior animals, 
the family of man consists but of one species. 
Agassiz, a very distinguished naturalist, acknow- 
ledging this fact, has, however, contended that 
according to the known analogies, both of plants 
and animals, that one species originated in various 
centres, or zoological provinces, in common with 
their several plants and animals. In other words, 
that there were several distinct Adams and Eves. 
God alone knows the origm of created beings ; and 
his servants, Moses and Paul, explicitly affirm that 
all the nations upon earth are of one blood. 
At first sight it is difficult to conceive that the 
negro and the Goth should have been so distinctly 
different as they were at so early a period ; for 
Egyptian mummies of a very high antiquity, have 
been found to present the characteristics of negro 
skulls ; and Egyptian monuments of the earliest 
date, exhibit the negro head and features on 
their sculptures and paintings. Moses, indeed. 
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has recorded that the eldest son of Ham was 
named Gush, which signifies etymologically, 
** sun-humt/' or " swart ;" but the difference we 
are called upon to explain is more than skin- 
deep. There is a difference of anatomical struc- 
ture, we are assured, among the various races, and 
especially between the whites and the negros, 
which is too great to be accounted for by climate, 
diet, or any of the other influences that are 
admitted to have produced changes in the inferior 
animals, whether wild or domestic. 

Dr. Hamilton, then, thus argues : " Professor 
Agassiz tells us that the peculiarities of the com- 
plexion, osieological structure, the muscular de- 
velopment, the nervous system, the veins, the 
arterial arrangement, and the respiratory organs, 
(as well as the cuticular secretions,) are neces- 
sarily connected with the zoological provinces 
and with the influences which there surround 
them, and in which the several races are found 
to flourish best. He adds, that the different 
languages, spoken by these different races, differ 
in proportion as their organs of speech are 
variously modified. Now," says Dr. Hamilton, 
" we are agreed that the adaptation of different 
races of men to different parts of the earth, was 
intended by the Creator ; and Moses informs us 
that at Babel God himself did directly interpose 
to produce a variety of languages, and to disperse 
the one origLaal stock into all regions and 
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climates of the earth. Whatever Ood does, is so 
done as effectually to secure the object at which 
He aims. At Babel, therefore, all the changes 
necessary to constitute the various races of man. 
kind, were effectually secured by miracle; in 
other words, a constitutional law was then in- 
troduced into the very nature of men, which 
would secure that object sooner or later. The 
object was that men might not only live but 
flourish in certain localities more than in others ; 
the means to adapt the physical organization of 
certain tribes to certain localities. The operation 
of that new law might have begun suddenly, and 
its development become more or less rapid, as 
the several branches of the human family drew 
nearer to the regions of their destined residence ; 
but the changes once wrought would remain 
permanent, — ^for such we know is still the law 
impressed upon animal nature in the inferior 
creatures." (Pritchard, vol. i. 349—368.) 



SECTION XVI. 

POST-DILUVIAN CHKONOLOaY. 

Theei: has been some controversy on the subject 
of Abraham's birth. Augustine, and almost all 
the ancients are said to have understood that he 
was bom in the 70th year of Terah his father ; 
{Gten. xi. 26 ;) but Terah died in Charran at the 
age of 205. (Gen. xi. 32.) " When his father was 
dead," Abraham removed into Oanaan, (Acts vii. 
1—4,) and at that time he was 75 years old ; (Gen. 
xiv. 4 ;) hence it follows that Abraham was born 
in the 130th year of Terah ; for 205—76=130. 
This adds to the number of years between the 
flood and the birth of Abraham. 

Petavius, following Augustine, has disputed 
this, (Eat. Temp. Par. ii. lib. 2. c. 2,) and asked, 
•' Why should the order of the series be departed 
from, and the age of Abraham be left in doubt, 
who is the immediate subject of the succeeding 
history ? " But his age is not left in doubt, as 
appears from what we have above stated ; and 
the order has been changed for the very reason 
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that Abraham is the principal person in this 
genealogy of the promised seed. When that 
genealogy is traced in the Une of Shem, we 
read, " Noah begat three sons — Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth." (Gen. vi. 10 ; x. 1.) Yet Shem, most 
probably, was the youngest son, and was named 
first as being the progenitor of that seed. So 
here, when that genealogy is continued in the line 
of Abraham, we read, "Terah begat Abraham, 
Nahor, and Haran," and for the same reason. 
(Gen. xi. 26.) In both instances, the order of 
seniority is probably reversed, and both Shem and 
Abraham were the youngest sons. 

This seems to be confirmed by considering the 
age of Sarah, Abraham's wife. Abraham, ex- 
cusing himself to Abimelech, says of Sarah, 
" Yet indeed she is my sister ; she is the daughter 
of my father, but not the daughter of my mother ; 
and she became my wife." (Gen. xx. 12.) It is 
not necessarily inferred from this, that Abraham 
married his half-sister, and it is the opinion of 
the Jews, that Sarah and Iscah are two names of 
nearly the same signification for the same person, 
(nor is there, says Bishop Kidder, cause to reject 
it,) she and Milcah, her sister, being the two 
daughters of Haran, who died before Terah, and 
was probably his eldest son. Abraham and 
Nahor, therefore, both named their nieces. (Gen. 
xi. 29.) Haran, her father, being dead, Sarah 
might well be said to be the daughter of 
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Terah, though really she was his grand-daughter. 
(See instances in Gen. xxxi. 28; xlvi. 18 — 25. 
1 Kings XV. 10.) She might be called Abraham's 
sister, (as Lot was called his brother, Gen. xiv. 14, 
for indeed he was Sarah's brother. Gen. xi. 27,) 
and she was not the daughter of his mother, 
Haran and Abraham not haying the same mother. 
This agrees with another fact stated, for Abraham 
being the youngest son of Terah by his second 
wife, and Sarah being the daughter of Abraham's 
elder brother Haran, hence Sarah was only ten 
years younger then her husband. (Gen. xvii. 17.) 
Moreover, if Abraham had been the eldest son 
of Terah, and born when his father was seventy 
years old, then when Abraham, after his father^ s 
deaths removed from Charran to Canaan, he must 
have been 206 — 70=135 years old, and Sarah 725. 
To cut this knot, Patavius, after Augustine, (Oiv. 
Dei. xvi. c. 15,) and others maintained that 
Abraham was twice caUed by God ; first when he 
was seventy years of age, from Ur. of the Chaldees 
to Charran, where he stayed five years, and 
migrated into Canaan when he was seventy-five ; 
then, about sixty years after, by a divine instinct, 
{ut credibile est,) he returned to Charran, buried 
his father, and finally left it to settle in the land 
of Canaan. Let the reader first compare Gen. 
xi. 27 ; xii. 5. with Acts vii. 1 — 4, then judge 
whether this be not special pleading, and ulti- 
mately decide whether it is to be allowed. It 
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seems not worth while to go further into this 
controversy. 

Shem was horn two years after the flood, and 
the number of years between the flood and the 
birth of Abraham, will be thus expressed res- 
pectively by the Hebrew and the Septuagint 
chronology. 



THE HEBREW TEXT. 
1. Shem 2 500 bubyiyxd. 



2. Arphaxad 85 

3. Salah 80 

4. Heber 34 

6. Peleg 80 

6. Beu 32 

7. Serug 30 

8. Nahop 29 

9. Terah 180 

10. Abram 



403 
403 
430 
209 
207 
200 
119 
185 



THE SEPTUAGINT. 



1. Shem . 

2. Aphaxad 
8. Canaan . 

4. Salah 

5. Heber . 

6. Peleg . 

7. Eeu . . 

8. Xong 

9. Nahor . 

10. Terah . 

11. Abraham 



2 
135 
130 
130 
134 
130 
182 
130 
179 
130 



500 BUBTTVllP. 

400 
330 
830 
270 
209 
207 
200 
125 
137 



The difficulty amounting to an objection, prima 
ftme, against the shorter or Hebrew chronology, 
is thus stated by Sir Walter Raleigh. "In 
Abraham's time, all the then known parts of the 
world were peopled, all regions and countries had 
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their kings. Egypt had many magnificent cities, 
and so had Palestine, and all hordering countries, 
yea, all that part of the world besides as far as 
India, and those not built with sticks, but with 
hewn stones, and defended with walls and ram- 
parts, which magnificence needs a parent of more 
antiquity. We should do ill then by following 
opinion without the guide of reason to pare the 
times over-deeply between Abraham and the 
flood, because in cutting them too near the quick, 
the reputation of the whole story might perchance 
bleed thereby, were not the testimony of the 
scriptures supreme, so as no objections can oppose 
it. Why should we labour to beget doubts and 
scruples, and draw aU things into wonders and 
marvels, giving also strength thereby to those 
men's apish brains, who only bend their wits to 
find impossibilities and monsters in the history of 
the world and mankind ?" (Hist. Part. i. B, 2. c. 1,) 
Bishop StiUiugfleet has thus stated his opinion, 
referred to before: "After all it comes to this, 
whether it be more probable that the Jews, who 
lived under the second temple, (who then were 
the trustees to whom were committed the oracles 
of God) and whom the Septuagint followed in 
their version, had the true reading, or the Talmu- 
dical Jews after their dispersion, and when they 
were discarded of God himself from being his 
people? If we embrace the account of those 
copies which the Septuagint followed in their 
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version, all this difficulty is then ceased: for 
that account doth very much enlarge the times, 
and makes almost a thousand years between the 
flood and Abraham, by which means there will 
be sufficient space given for the propagation of 
mankind, the building of the tower of Babel, the 
dispersion of nations, the founding of the Assyrian 
empire, the plantation of Egypt, China, and other 
places, all of which seem to have been in that 
time, and to concur with that computation, as 
well as Josephus doth, and the whole primitive 
church before Jerome, which certainly ought in 
no case to be disregarded. (Orig. Sacr. iii« c. 4.) 

Our present learned Professor of ancient history 
at Oxford concurs with these opinions. " Were 
we bound down to the numbers of the Hebrew 
text, in regard to the period between the flood 
and Abraham, there would certainly seem not to 
be sufficient time for the peopling of the world, 
to the extent to which it appears to have been 
peopled in the days of Abraham, and for the 
formation of powerful and settled communities in 
Babylonia and Egypt. But the adoption of the 
Septuagint numbers for this period, which are 
on every ground preferable, brings the chro- 
nology into harmony at once with the condition 
of the world as shown by the account given in 
Scripture, and with the results attainable from 
the study, in a sober spirit, of profane history. 
According to Scripture, the world generally is in 
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a primitive aad simple condition at the time of the 
call of Abraham. Men are still chiefly T^omades. 
Population seems to have been sparse, for Abraham 
and Lot find plenty of vacant land in Palestine ; 
and the descendants of Abraham experience no 
difficulty in spreading over several countries. 
Settled kingdoms appear no where except in 
Egypt and Babylonia, and there the governments 
are of the simplest form. Por profane history, 
a thousand years is ample time for the occupation 
of Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt, by a con- 
siderable population ; for the formation of govern- 
ments, the erection even of such buildings as the 
pyramids, the advance of the arts generally to the 
condition found to exist in Egypt under the 18th 
dynasty, and for almost any amount of sub- 
division and variety in language. Art in Babylonia 
is in a poor and low condition, the implements 
used being chiefly of stone and flint, yet Babylonia 
is much superior to her neighbours, holds Assyria 
in subjection, and claims the second place in the 
history of the world. Her historical beginnings 
reach back, at the utmost, to B. 0. 2458, while 
those of Egypt are probably but a very little 
earlier. All other nations acknowledge them- 
selves younger than these two, and have no 
traditions even of their existence much before 
B. 0. 2000. In short, more time than the Septua- 
gint chronology gives does not seem to be in any 
sense needed by the facts of history hitherto 
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known to us/' (Professor Bawlinson, Aids to 
Paith, p. 283.) 

We have seen reason to believe that there was 
a serious corruption of the Hebrew text by 
omitting six centuries in the antediluvian chrono- 
logy, and that this fraud was committed by the 
unbelieving Jews about the beginning of the 
second century of our era ; (sect, ix.) and to the 
same parties, therefore, we attribute the omission 
of seven more centuries in the post-diluvian 
chronology of the same text, including the omis- 
sion also of the younger Cainan. With this 
diflference, however, that as we have reason to 
believe the omission of Gainan occurred before 
the beginning of the second century in many 
copies, merely by an error of the copyists, we do 
not .attribute it originally to the fraud, but simply 
to the connivance of the unbelieving Jews, reso- 
lutely omitting it in as many copies as they could, 
and fixing it so by the Masora. The existence 
of the younger Gainan has not only been regis- 
tered and numbered by the Septuagint, as in the 
foregoing table, but also recorded by the evange- 
list, (Luke iii. 86,) and on the latter account 
especially this vexed question remains a very 
important one. 

How vexed a question this has been any scholar 
may see who will take the trouble to read only 
one dissertation by Frederick Spanheim, on Luke 
iii. 36, (Dub. Evang.) where he will find himself 
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in a perfect jungle of criticisms and conjectures. 
In England it has vexed men's minds from the 
days of Venerable Bede to Lord Arthur Hervey 
in the present day. Is it possible to set the 
merits of this case before the general reader ? 
Why not, if there be any truth or value in the 
following remarks of Mr, Isaac Taylor, one of 
our learned laymen, who has replied to the recent 
appeals of some of our clerical sceptics. 

" What, he asks, ** is trial by jury, but an appeal, 
in civil suits especially, from the fully instructed 
interpreters of the law to the broad and healthy 
common sense of the iminstructed laity, — laymen 
as to law. So may it be also in the precincts of 
theology! On any occasion when the vigorous 
common sense, and the practical intelligence of 
laymen is caUed in to adjudge matters which 
have become entangled and mystified in the hands 
of the profession, the appeal is made — not on the 
supposition that any advantage can accrue in 
any case, from the over-riding of knowledge by 
ignorance, which in no case can ever happen, but 
on this better and true hypothesis — namely, that 
a great principle of analogy prevails upon the 
wide field of human affairs, so that the tacit and 
unwritten logic of common reason, which has 
been traraed on that field, and which in the 
arduous occasions of ordinary life and its business, 
has acquired sagacity, and has sharpened its dis. 
criminative instincts, may with excellent effect. 
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be brought to bear upon problems, which have 
been smothered in technical refinements, and 
disguised by erudite sophistry. Nevertheless, on 
such occasion, the lay mind knows its boundary, 
and pays respectful attention to the professional 
mind, whenever it ought to do so. Thus it is, 
often that eminent physiologists or chemists are 
listened to when called into the witness box, we 
laymen in the jury-box listen to knowledge ; and 
yet it is with a cautious reserve ; and for main- 
taining ourselves in this reserve, we are wont 
to call in professional knowledge to revise, or 
contradict professional knowledge ; and then we 
weigh the one learned testimony against the other 
learned testimony, leaving learned reputations on 
either side to fare as they may." (Considerations 
on the Pentateuch, p. 11.) 

In this case, then, let us first call in the 
testimony of the learned Hottinger in favour of 
the present Hebrew text, which omits all mention 
of the younger Cainan, both in Gen. x. 24 ; xi. 
12, and in 1 Ohron. i. 24. He would not write 
Iliads after Homer, nor dissertations on this 
question after Erederick Spanheim, and therefore 
more briefly he states, •* that no Hebrew manu- 
script extant can be produced in which Cainan is 
admitted; that the manuscript copies followed 
by the Samaritan Pentateuch and its Arabic 
version did not admit him; neither did the 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Vulgate; that the Jews, 
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Onkelos, Joseplras, and Philo, equally ignore him ; 
and finally that the best learned Christian fathers, 
Origen and Jerome followed copies, which agreed 
with the present Hebrew text." And, therefore, 
with the learned Hettinger, the second Oarnan is 
a cuckoo's egg ; but the learned Hettinger may 
have been too peremptory, for the second Cainan 
still remains registered and numbered in the 
Septuagint, the oldest of all versions, and which 
followed the most ancient copies of the Hebrew 
text ; St. Luke also has recorded his name. On 
the other hand, it is notorious that the numbers 
ofthe Samaritan text, (the oldest authority quoted 
by Hettinger) were so carelessly copied that in 
the antediluvian chronology, they come short of 
the Hebrew text by more than three centuries, 
and in this post-diluvian chronology, they exceed 
it by more than six centuries. Onkelos, his next 
oldest evidence, was placed by Jahn and Bauer in 
the second century of our era, but let him stand, 
according to the common opinion as contemporary 
with our Saviour ; yet then so also was Gamaliel, 
the master of Paul, wfio was the master of Luke ; 
and Luke has recorded what the Septuagint 
registered, that the second Cainan was the son of 
Arphaxad. 

Hody is our first-rate authority for everything 
connected with the Septuagint version, which 
adopts Cainan in Gen. x. 24 ; xi. 12. What is 
his testimony in its favour? He is much less 

o 
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peremptory than Hottinger. Venerable Bede in 
his moderation had said, *' Which of the two sacred 
historians, Moses and Luke in the original was 
the truer, he could not tell ; Gk)d knows.'* And 
learned Hody, after giving in his testimony that 
the second Cainan was thoroughly acknowledged 
(receptissimum) in copies of the Greek version 
from the most ancient times, (though Origen 
dirked it with his obelisk) yet he also * confesses 
that in a question so difficult, which Scaliger 
thought required some Elias to resolve, he pre. 
f erred to suspend his judgment ; but which way 
he inclined is intimated by what he adds. 

Tor, with regard to St. Luke, he adds, "I 
would not confidently say whether Cainan was 
adopted from the Greek version by the evangelist 
himself, or inserted by some one after him ; but 
that it was adopted by himself is the more likely, 
because elsewhere he is wont to follow the 
Septuagint rather than the Hebrew; indeed, 
whether he understood the Hebrew is doubtful. 
Hody and Mill were both agreed that the 
authority of Beza's famous Cambridge manuscript, 
which omits Cainan, (Luke iii. 86,) is of no 
authority in this cause ; opposed as it is by all 
others both Greek, Latin, and Oriental. (See 
also TischendorfTs second Leipzig edition of the 
New Testament, 1819.) Beza himself, acute and 
otherwise learned, was by no means at home in 
sacred criticism, and his manuscript, as Walton 
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remarked, (Prolegom ix. 64,) was in the very 
worst odour, inasmuch as in the genealogy of 
Christ, contrary to the evidence of all other 
copies, it adopted the same names from Joseph to 
Solomon which are found in St. Matthew, in 
order to cut the knot, which existed in the 
diflference between Matthew and Luke. 

A world of conjectures, of course, have been 
suggested to untie this knot in the difference 
between Moses and Luke. (1) Some have sug- 
gested that the individual in question might have 
had two names, both Cainan and Arphaxad ; but 
this is directly in the teeth of the Septuagint, 
which both registers and numbers their years 
as father and son ; and it is no less contrary to 
St. Luke, whose Greek admits of no other meaning 
than that they were father and son. (2) Others 
have done themselves no honour by the suggestion, 
that St. Luke himself adopted the reading of the 
Septuagint, knowing it to be false, rather than 
. hazard the authority of his own gospel among the 
Gentiles, for whom it was written, and who knew 
no other Bible but the Greek version. This 
would be a pious fraud, (a contradiction in terms, 
as if you should say an honest theft) for which they 
thought he might have stood excused, to which 
Bishop Pearson (vir eximius) loftily replied, that 
the holy evangelists were not to be excused but 
defended. (3) Archbishop Usher conjectured that 
Cainan had crept iuj either by fraud or careless- 
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ness, first into the text of the Septuagint, and 
thence into the text of St. Luke. (4) Others, 
lastly, that Cainan was inserted into the genealo- 
gies of the Septuagint, in order to hring them 
into harmony with the genealogy of Christ in 
S^. Luke. 

But unless you have adopted the foregone con- 
clusion, that the present Hehrew text must be 
identical with the original Hebrew text, all this 
ingenuity has overlooked the simple truth, that 
an original, as well as a translation, may be cor- 
rupted by fraud or carelessness ; and it is naatter 
of fact that before the epoch of the Masora, and 
especially in very early times, neither the one 
nor the other was kept or copied with that rigid 
jealousy which has watched over them in more 
modem times. The present writer ventures a 
conjecture simply the reverse of Usher's, namely^ 
that the name of Cainan has crept out of the text 
of the original Hebrew, not by fraud, but merely 
by carelessness. One of the most common causes 
of error in copying manuscripts arose from what 
is called by critics the Homoeotcleuton ; in plain 
English, the recurrence of the same words after 
a short interval, which may occasion the omission 
of the words that intervene. Just glance at 
the foregoing genealogical table as it stands in 
the Septuagint, and suppose it for a moment to 
have been the original Hebrew text, "Cainan 
lived 130 years, and begat Selah, and Cainan 
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lived after he begat Selah 330 years. And Selah 
lived 130 years and begat Heber; and Selah 
lived after he begat Heber 330 years." The 
numbers are alike in both eases. And here the 
occurence of the same words might very obviously 
have occasioned the omission of the life and 
death of Oainan, had it intervened in the original 
Hebrew text. Hence, without imputing any 
blame originally, except that of carelessness, to 
copyists, this error might have been multiplied 
in many copies, while many others might have 
remained correct. Onkelos and Josephus might 
have had erroneous copies in their hands; 
St. Paul and St. Luke might have had more rare 
but more correct copies in theirs, to say nothing 
of their inspiration ; and at any rate the Septua- 
gint and St. Luke are two of the oldest witnesses 
in evidence, and are two to one against the 
present Hebrew text, and in favour of the legiti- 
macy of the younger Cainan. 

If I might be allowed, then, adopting the idea 
of Mr. Taylor to personate a counsel retained for 
the younger Cainan, I would say, ** Gentlemen of 
the jury, I leave my plea confidently in your 
hands, relying on that power of reasoning which 
you have acquired by conversation, practice in 
business, and the example of others. You will 
certainly not rashly, with Hettinger, pronounce 
my client to be a mere cuckoo's egg, but will 
rather, with Scaliger and Hody, at least suspend 
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70ur judgment ; for I am persuaded that neither 
in this nor in any other similar case will you 

• 

su£Per yourselves either to he entrapped hy any 
erudite sophistries of my learned hrethren on the 
other side, or to he entangled hy any elahorate 
attempts to mystify and conduct you into that 
labyrinth of universal scepticism which ends 
nohody knows where. On the contrary, as one 
of yourselves has so well expressed it, *your 
independence, your self-reliance, tempered by 
modesty and moderation, those characteristics 
which make the British people stand foremost 
among the nations of Europe, wiU rouse you both 
to resent all such attempts, and lightly to shake 
them off as dew drops from the lion's mane.*' 



CONCLUSION. 

We have now passed the low portal of that sacred 
edifice, Holy Scripture. Before us we have, in 
long drawn perspective, first the grand Mosaic 
nave, on either side studded with monuments of 
patriarchs, kings, and prophets; beyond is the 
apostolic choir, and aloft the apocalyptic lights, 
gorgeously storied ; but we have already entered 
the vestibule; the history of creation, of re- 
demption and providence is begun, and the whole 
is the work of a Divine hand. 

Modem science teaches that " every particle of 
matter possesses an almost endless train of pro- 
perties, each acting according to peculiar and 
fixed laws. For in every atom of the same kind Of 
matter those laws are invariably and perpetually 
the same, while for different kinds of matter the 
difference of these properties is equally constant. 
Such a view of the constitution of matter irre- 
sistibly suggests the conception of some cause 
independent of the atoms themselves; it effect- 
ually destroys the idea of its eternal and self- 
existent nature, and gives to each atom the 
essential character, at once of a manufactured 
article, and a subordinate agent." Such is the 
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language of Sir John Herschell, and well might 
he so write without inspiration, enlightened as he 
was by modem science ; but ancient Egypt, with 
all her wisdom, could never have enlightened 
Moses to teach that the matter of the universe 
was created out of nothing. Yet such is the 
strict meiuxing of the Hebrew term for " created," 
as it was used by Moses in the first chapter of 
Genesis, and as it was interpreted by St. Paul 
in the eleventh chapter of the epistle to the 
Hebrews. Here, then, is a first indication of the 
Divine origin of the document before us. 

To create elementary matter, and with it to 
construct a celestial mechanism, implies a pro- 
cess, whether more or less rapid, equally easy to 
Omnipotence. But further to create mind, and 
multitudes of moral and immortal beings, who 
shall be the inhabitants of that material universe, 
guch a creation, we may almost say, is as much 
superior to the former as God to man. Then 
when such a creation is purppsed, for the 
Almighty to adopt, or to vary the mode of his 
dealing with mere matter, in any particular way 
whiph his wisdom may see best fitted to promote 
the eternal happiness of his intelligent creatures, 
would be a course obviously consistent and abso- 
lutely divine. It follows, therefore, that for Him 
to have reconstructed our planet by a process 
of six natural days' duration, for this express 
purpose, namely to establish an ordinance on the 
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very highest grounds, that the whole human race 
shall weekly keep a solemn and perpetual com- 
memoration of that creation ; this was a course 
of action worthy of God to adopt, and the reve- 
lation of it was fit not only to be whispered to 
Adam in the bowers of Eden, but to be thundered 
to Moses from the pinnacles of Sinai. Consider 
this ordinance of the Sabbath day in connection 
with the Divine foresight of our fall, recollect 
also the history of our race, look round the 
globe to see their present state, and say whether 
we ourselves are not principally indebted to this 
great conservative ordinance for that knowledge 
which we have of the only true God, whom to 
know is eternal life. Yet surely such a course of 
action was far above what any created mind 
would have conceived ; and also this again indi- 
cates the divine origin of the Mosaic record. 

The Mosaic history of the fell is a perfectly 
rational account of the introduction of moral evil 
into our world, and analogous to aJl our know- 
ledge and experience. Por what do we learn from 
it? That before Adam fell, another created 
being, of a similar order, had fallen before. This 
is conceivable enough, for a created mind must 
needs be fallible. As there is neither marrying 
nor giving in marriage among the angels in 
heaven, Satan,, created like Adam in adult vigour, 
may well be conceived to have argued as Milton 
has imagined : 
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BemembereBt thou 
Thy making, while thy Maker gave thee being P 
We know no time when we were not as now, 
Know none before us, self-begot, self-raised, 
By our own quickening power. 

P. L. V. 806. 

A created being may forget, or choose to ignore, 
his dependence on his Maker, and become a 
rebel. A rebel will probably endeavour to stir up 
rebellion in others. Satan deceived Eve, she 
seduced Adam, and he propagated a diseased 
constitution in all his posterity; all this is con- 
sistent, and withal God is not the author of their 
sin. All the while, however, created beings must 
be subject to their Creator, that is the law of their 
very existence, and cannot be otherwise. The 
probation of Adam's obedience, was a light one 
and compendious. A poisonous plant was strictly 
forbidden as food. A deceiver, indeed, was per- 
mitted to enter the place of Adam's abode, but 
God, his Creator, had already spoken. This is 
the account recorded, and the fact is that we 
find ourselves, his posterity, bom under adverse 
circumstances. But who are we, that we should 
presume to question our Maker, "Why hast thou 
permitted this ? Why didst thou not annihilate 
the guilty at once ? or why create at all beings 
who had it in their power to make themselves 
miserable ?" Surely it becomes us, who have seen 
the beginning of his ways, rather to return Him 
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thanks that He has given us the power to hecome 
worthy witnesses of their end. " Shall not the 
judge of all the earth do right ?" At present, our 
fall and our redemption apparently counter- 
balance each other; but wait awhile, for how 
mach the benefits of the one will ultimately over- 
balance the evils of the other, it has never yet 
entered into the heart of man to conceive. 

In these writings of Moses, we find for the 
fij-st time, and long before their occurrence, the 
nuraculous incarnation, life, death, and ascension 
of our Divine Redeemer foretold by selected 
words in the sentence on the serpent, or fore- 
shadowed by the innocence of the sacrificial lamb, 
the death of Abel, and the translation of Enoch. 
These are the first lineaments of a plan, purposed 
from the beginning, to eflFect the reconciliation 
of God and man, and to establish mutual love 
among the fallen race — ^brethren of one blood. 
This plan is a wonder of condescension, far above 
all invention or thought of mortal man, or created 
mind ; an original conception of which the great 
and good God himself alone was capable. 

The execution of this plan we find recorded as 
beginning immediately, and constantly thence- 
forth progressing. From the deluge, foretold by 
Enoch, Noah is rescued ; and by the dispersion 
of the men at Babel, preparation is made for the 
first advent of our Lord among the tents of Shem, 
as foretold by Noah's prophecy. After a long, 
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long series of other types and prophecies marking 
Him ont^ the Divine Aedeemer himself at length 
appears. He accomplished all that had ever heen 
foretold, or foreshadowed, relatizig either to his 
person or his ofice ; and proved at once, both by 
word and deed, that He was and is ho other than 
our great Gk>d and Saviour ; God over all, blessed 
tot ever ! He it is who has left behind him these 
memorable word»: ••Had ye believed Moses ye 
would have believed me, for he wrote of me ; 
but if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye 
believe my words ?" 
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